


ters te tees They are the best cultivators in 
the district, frugal and hard-working, and few of them are poor. 
They hold as gaontid: more villages than any other one caste 
F in the district, and Kulta tenants are usually*well-to-do, having 
large holdings, good stock, and ample savings. Many men of , 
. Fan neems pierens:pooied cf Inte, yescs by the rise in the price 
of rice as to be able to bury up villages from less thrifty and 
industrious aboriginals. Of Jate years too the richer Kultas : 
have aped Brahman customs, even to the extent of setting up ,3 
for themselves a new caste rule forbidding them to touch the “ 





f plough. As a class, their most prominent characteristics are 

frugality, industry, hunger for land, and readiness to resort 

_ to litigation rather than relinquish a supposed right to it. 
_ These characteristics may perhaps account for two uncomplimen- | 
_ tary. proverbs about them. The first is:—Kuliye Kulta, nishthur fi: 
~ Teh, Baman sdnge bat na chali,i¢., a Kulté is black at heart; a i 7° 


Teli is cruel; » Brahman is a dangerous companion on a journey. *y 
* The second is: —Kulla ahankdri, Baman bhikhdari, ie, the Kulta : 
_ “is proud and the Brahman a beggar. ' 


| The Savaras* are a caste of aboriginal descent, who have been g, y.suy 

_ identified with the Saari of Pliny and the Sabarai of Ptolemy. » 4 
They ocoupy a degraded position among the servile castes, and, like 
_, the Pans and other very low castes, are excluded from the Jagan- 
| nath temple at Puri. They themselves say that they were origin- 
, ally a wandering tribe roaming through the hills of Orissa and 
living on the products of the forest, but in Sambalpur they now 
live principally in the open country and have adopted Hindu 





usAges. They are subdivided into two sub-castes called Oriya ¢ 
and Laria, i.c., residente of Orissa and the Laria (Chhattiegarh) | 
"country. ‘The Bavaris-claim sleo a third subdivision known ss > 

- Kalapithia, ¢.e., “ black-baoks,” chiefly found in Puri, where they = 
pull Jagannath’s car at the great car festival. The Kalapithias t 
abstain from ‘eating fowls and other food considered impure by 


( orthodox Hin and are regarded as the highest class of 


cin > 





‘There are also two.cufious divisions which appear to have beon 
rere reference to social intercourse or marriage. - ‘hey 
hex Khuntia, and the distinction between them is that 
161 bary or burn thei dead near a joy or small stream, 
do so near & khunt, ie., an old tree on high ‘a 
Wie dase locas min! and eat together, and 


‘Couteal Provinces Consus of 1901, 
Esti Bonga! the Savaris: 
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difter only Es baring bas “peonlAphtios banat 2 
each. For instance, the Joriis consider it a great sin to marry & 
girl after she has attained puberty, while the Khuntitis see nothing . 
wrong in exceedittg the age of puberty. The Joriis have there- 
fore adopted the custom of marrying a girl to an arrow, if ehe 
cannot be disposed of before she attains maturity. If through 
some miischance she has attained maturity before being married 
to an arrow, she is tied to a tree in a jungle, which is a summary 
process of marrying her to that tree. She is finally given away 
asa widow to any member of the caste who will take her. Some- 
times, however, such a girl is married, as an alternative, to an 
- old man, and is then disposed of as a widow, the old man’s claim 
- to her as his wife not being recognized. 7 
Theo chief deity of the Savaris is Mahalakshmi. They donot | 
employ Brahmans for religious or ceremonial purposes, but every 
one of them is said to have a Vaishnava or Bairigi as a guru. 
They are chiofly agriculturists and field labourers. Perhaps half — 
of them have small holdings of their cwn, and the others are 
labourers, many of whom are allowed by their masters to cultivate’ 
small plots in lien of part of their wages. They are bad oulti- 
vators, and in the zamindiris, where some of them eke out ~ 
their livelihood by collecting jungle products, they continue to 
follow the primitive form of cultivation called dati, They are 
described as being stupid, honest and hard-working, and as making 
the best of the farm-hands, The women, less stupid and even 
* more hard-working, do most of the rice-husking and of the J 
huckstering at the village markets. In most villages ono of — 
SA them is the jidnkar or priest of the village deity, a post for 
a which the Savara is believed to have special qualifications. He is 
gd considered the best of sorcerers, and is therefore regarded as a 
~~, _— dangerous person, These gifts find expression in two popallar 5 
had proverbs: —(1) Savard ki puje, Rawat ki bandhi, i.e., Who ¢ 
escape if a Savara bewitches? What cattle oan run avapit's 
Rawat ties it up? (2) Savard bis gobra, # en The 
verily a cup of poison,* Sr oe 
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“*aonds) _ ‘Lhe Gondst are a branch of the] well known tribe i in a | , 
& Central Provinces. Tn this district the Gond families are 
ones, and their numbers seem to indicate that previous to 
Oriya immigration, they held possession of the country, ing 


sue 
* This account of the Savaris has been capil mini tow nde 



















_ buted by Mr, Hiri La), Extra Assistant Commissioner and Assistant & t af 

of Gazetteer, Central Provinces, )\ aie a, ene rd 
- $ This account of the Gonds has been y trom 4 “bic pee a 
a * eae g' 
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the Munda tribes, a were probably there before them. They 


* are of small stature and dark in colour. Their bodies are well 


proportioned, but their features are ugly, with a round head, 
distended nostrils, a wide mouth and thick lips, straight black hair 


and seanty beard and moustache. heir long hair is fastened in. 


a knot behind, and is generally the only covering to the head, 
They are fond of hunting and pursue game with the eagerness 
and ardour of people of the forest. When employed in the chase 
they hang their arrows by the barb to their hair, with the point 
upwards and the feathered hilts hanging between their shoulders, 
When game is found, the bow is raised till the arrow points*high 
into the air, and is then brought down to bear on its object, 


with an unerring aim at short distances. The Gonds are now,« 


however, principally engaged in agriculture, and the bulk of 
them are farm servants and field labourers, but they include some 
of tho leading zamindars and many of the guon/ids. They work 
well, but are improvident and lazy when they have got enough * 
for their immediate wants. This trait has given rise to a proverb ° 

—A Gond considers himself a king, if he has a pot of grain in 
his house.” 

There are two main divisions, the Raj Gonds, who form the 
aristocracy, and the Dhur or dust Gonds, who are the plebeians. 
The Raj Gonds may be taken to be the descendants of Gond 
landed proprietors, who have been formed into a separate sub- 
division and admitted to Hinduism with the status of a cultivat- 


washed before it is burnt. But many of them are ob red "one 
four or five years to visit their god Bura Deo, and to 
cow's flesh to their lips wrapped in a cloth, lest eyil shou 
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1 
their house. The religion of the Gond is simply animistic. The 
_ deified ancestors are represented by small pebbles kept in 
basket i the holiest part of the house, i.e., the kitchen, whare he 
worships them at 9 intervals. His greatest ; 
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Thang oka “es if iy ai seintsa died “ot tho 
family, believing that the spirit of the dead person has in this _ 


manner been brought back to the house. In some cases it is — : 
| eaten, in the belief that it will thus be born again as a child. ’ 
ge The good souls are quickly appeased, and their veneration is con- 
\ fined to their descendants. But the bad ones excite a wilder “a 


interest because their evil influences may be extended to others. 

































| A similar fear attaches to the spirits of persons who have died a 
» violent or unnatural death. 
sth, The Binjhals* or Binjhwirs are a race of aboriginal discount, 
- who appear to have been among the earliest inhabitants of the 
district. Their traditions associate them with the Vindhya 
- # hills, and their former home is belioved to have been Ratanpur 
in Chhattisgarh, whenos they moved eastward in the direction of 
Borfisambar. A trace of their former domination is to be found 
in the legend of the origin’of the Mahirajas of Patna given in the 
previous chapter, and in the fact that the Binjhal zamindar of 
Borasimbar still affixes the ‘isd to the Maharaja of Patné on _ 
his accession. ‘The more advanced Binjhals, especially the land- 
owners, boast of an alliance with Rajputs, and call themselves 
Barhias, a title originally borne by small hill chiefs; but the 
simpler and mors ignorant Binjhals do not claim an Aryan 
descent. 
The great majority are cultivators, and the rest are generally 
farm servants or field labourers. They are not such good cul- 
tivators as the Kulias and Agharias, but are not inferior to the — 
| §, and are advanced as compared with other Dravidian races. \ 
sf se who have settled in the plains have taken to improved 
) 6 sana ot rice cultivation: and in the hills and jungle tracts 
F they h ve the reputation of being skilful dads cultivators, t.¢.,— . 
/ | "red dimers of jungle, and of being the hardiest of the forest { | 
* races. Here they are often proprietors or managers of villages, Me 
bs and the majority are independent cultivators; but in the plains / 
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. they are mostly farm servants; field labourers, rae z 
an  jhagkars The jidnkars act as assistants of the village » waitoh+ ‘ 1 
ey ».men and as priests of the village deity. The latter is repre- 

sented, by a stone cr tree and is worshipped’ on festival Mays 
i by the jhankar, who gets a large share of the pee beef 
| as goats, fowls, fruit, etc. Their oldest traditions represer 4 
them asa race of archers, and in the jungle tracts 
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retain their skill with the bow. They have fow sarap bout =, 

: © This account of the Binjhils has been coinpiled from a monograph 






for the ethnographic survey of the Central Provincos by Mulla Mia 
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ft 3 od hiss packs fowls, fish, tortoise, cutsh ka ual Voorn 
ee" but they do not eat monkeys, beef, crocodiles, ligards and 
«jackals. The staple food of the poor consists of roots and the 
rf Rowers of the mahud tree, and they eat rice only on special 
ty occasions and on festivals, Oultivators, however, eat rice in 
the form of pakid/. They are very fond of smoking, but will 
never use the Aukkd, but only the kasdli, ie., a cheroot made 
a of country tobacoo enclosed in leaves, one of which may 
generally: be seen in the ear or waist of every male Binjhal. 
The Binjhals worship all the Hind deities, but traces of 
a more primitive belief may be seon in their worship of arrows, 
swords and spears. The following appear to be purely Binjhal 
' deities. Bindubishini is an idol in the shape of a girl carved in 
| stone, which is enshrined in a temple on the hill near Narsingh- 
nat. Itis said that twelve Binjhal archers, who first settled 
in+Borisimbar, brought this image from Bindhyichal, i.c., the | 
Vindhya hills. There is a Binjhal priest, and Binjhils from | 
adjacent villages visit the temple throughout the year, and offer 
goats, fowls, coconuts, etc, Once every three years, in the 
* month of Phalgun, the worshippers take out the idol, and with 
great pomp carry it in procession round the principal Binjhal 
villages, all the Binjhail men and women, boys and girls escort. 
ing it from one village to another, dancing, singing and playing 
music on the way. They also present offerings to it in each 
village. Lakshmeswari, the goddess of archery, is enshrined in 
a thatched temple in maued Khaira iu the Borisaimbar zamindari 
Here six or seven three-headed spears of different size are placed, 
-and these are worshipped by a Binjhal, to whom the rent of 3 
villages is assigned for the purpose. Danger Devata is the 
mountain deity, and is worshipped by every Binjhal, without 
p coronene, on Dasahar’ and Qhaitpuni days. This deity is 
represented “simply by a big stone placed anywhere over a 
The Bi high ground under a tree. 
do not employ Brahmans in any ceremony, 
‘ie Bin hal takes karna-mantraa, i.0., mantras whis- — 
raa), from a Bairagi or Vaishnava, ¢.g., 
| ‘be the morning at suntrise, at the time of 
, bart time of making water, and at the | 
_ They believe firmly in ghosts or rather the 
lea: fa foe thy al of aay wicked person may after 
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scletlat tw dive it out of the possessed person. In character, 
i - the Binjhals of the hills aro desoribed as being straightforward | 
and truthful, but their ideas of sin are very limited, the chief 
commandments of their moral code being—(a) Thou shalt not 
commit adultery with any one outside the caste, (b) thou shalt 
not steal, (c) thon shalt not give false evidence, (¢) thou shalt 
not kill a human being, and (¢) thou shalt not eat beef. 

They constitute a strictly conservative caste, Pot admitting 
outsiders under any circumstances, and being extremely strict 
regarding any /iaisdn*between Dinjhal women and men of 
higher castes, They will not take food even from the highest 
Brahman, and this caste scruple was « great difficulty in the 
administration of relief in the famine of 1900, bein® removed 

_ only by engaging Binjhal cooks. 

Generally speaking, marriage takes place when the girl attains 
maturity, or even two or three years afier menstruation com- 
mences. The marriageable age for girls varies from 16 to 20,: 
and for the boys from 18 to 22 years. Special facilities are given 
to young girls on festival days to mix with the other sex, and 
they are allowed to make their own selection ; it is seldom that * 
a girl of marriageable age remains unbetrothed or unmarried. | 
Child marriage was originally unknown, and is still so 
amongst Binjhals in the remote lilly tracts, but has been adopted 
* im imitation of high caste Hindus by a few families of gaontias, 

Barhias and land-owners. The latter have also resorted tothe | 
custom of marrying to arrows those girls for whom husbands 
cannot be found, In case the first wife is without children, a 
* second wife is taken without hesitation, even by a common 
Binjhal of ordinary means, while if the husband is a man of some 
means, and his first wife is unable to carry on household ‘business — 
unaided, a second, third or even fourth wife is taken. A gamindir ) — 
| marries a new wife (called a pd/rdai) on the day he gets his \ 
“+ powers over the zamindari, simply to commemorate the pereaing, av. 
~ although he may have half a dozen wives ulready. “" § © \ | 
ey The marriage day is fixed by a carious method of At@tassigae iS mas. 
= Tho ‘bridegroom’s father calls for the gaint or astrologer ss — y 
the village; an elderly Binjhal, on any auspicious day of the week x 
except Saturday and Tuesday. At sunrise the astrologer places a a Ne 
' bronze plate full of water in front of the bridegroom's house, aad. 
| ) in this he puts two grains of rice and wud, If they seats 
> sign is inauspicious, but this is avoided by selecting old 
_ grains. Then a few grains Wig these A sparately = 
dropped into am end these a | se = 
é d @ come | sous; if 
af tt gir dic i a 
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2 Suns a ee tees 79 
they separate, it forebodes evil. The experiment is repeated 
3 thrice, and if the grains unite as many times, it means that the 
_ © married life will be happy. If —— signs appear, the 
; betrothal ceremony is often postpon 
Widow marriage and divorce are allowed, and both the widows 
and divorced wives are as free to marry again as if they were 
| maidens. A widow is expected to marry the younger brother of 
) © the deceased husband, the elder brother being regarded in the 
/ light of a father-in-law, She is not compelled to marry the 
younger brother, but she is often induced to do so, if the deceased 
has left any real property and no malgissue; for a son by such 
a second marriage succeeds to the property left by the first 
husband. If, however, she does not consent, she is at liberty to 
marry some other person. 
The dead are usually buried, but persons of advanced age and 
rich persons are generally burnt. The body is anointed with 
‘aldé (turmerig) and washed; new clothes are put on it, and then it 
is buried in a grave which is not less than three fect deep. Before 
burial, it is taken round the grave seven times. It is placed with 
athe head towards the north, females being laid on the back with 
their face towards the sky, and males with the face downwards. 
If the body is burnt, the ashes and bones are generally taken to 
Panch Pandah Dhir in the stream near Narsinghnith, and in 
some exses by rich land-owners to the Ganges. On the night of 
| the ninth day after burial, the oastemen go to the house of the 
deceased, cook food for the family, and take some of the mourners 
outside the village, where they clear a piece of ground under a 
tree. In the contre of this they put uncooked rice, with a lamp 
over it and cooked rice on either side. Then they watch for an 
insect or fly to come up to the lamp. The insect is carefully 
£ eae on a cake of uncooked flour, brought to the house of tho 
_ deceased, and kept there till next morning. Next day the son of 
_ the deceased or, in default of a son, the nearest agnate relative 
| a “his ‘anoustaches, and the other mourners get themselves 
The insect is. now taken to a stream, where they worship 
ting some riceover it. They then throw it in 
the hm Ge'thrust it inside the sand’ by a tuft of grass, and 
ving zy done « and return to the deceased’s house and 
here This a » which is known as kharpdni, is not 
xD ad for ett a] an under twa years of age. 
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_ “fmportant of which is the Bengal-Nagpar Railway 4 ferry at 
 Sambalpur. Some of this caste bold river-side villages, but ‘they -# 
A are not the best of cultivators, and now that the railway has 

cut out the river as a trade route, the Kewats are song ve 

land. Kewat women often do business as ntedBionam allt ; 
7 preparing the fried or popped rice which is used as @ sabeidiaey = 

meal, Itis bought and eaten by men gn a a journey who have xt 
| no time to cook food, and it is regularly given to children as an 
extra morning meal in the hot weather to prevent them courting 

some ailment by drinking water on an empty stomach, : 
Telia. The Telis are the oilmen of the country, but a great number 

have now taken to sulktvetion, Many Telis still are oil-pressers, 

who buy up sesamum and combine their caste trade with rice 

cultivation. The Haldia Telis, who formerly worked in turmeric, 

have less to do with their original trade. Both classes are usually . 

prosperous, and many hold rich villages, 
‘Biibmans, | Numerically the Brahmans” form a small part of the popula 
tion, but their education, social status and wealth combine with. 
the strong religious sentiment of the district to give them impor=. L 
tance. They are the most numerous village proprietors, next to 
Gonds, Binjhils and Rajputs, who being zamindars happen to 
hold a larger number of villages; and they are also substantial 
malgusars, They are subdivided into Utkal or Oriya; Jharua or 
Aranyak; Raghunathii, Bhimgiria or Panch Sisani; Halna, ‘~ 
Alua, Siruai and Susari. The Utkals, who are mostly concen= \. a 
trated in the town of Sambalpur, are believed to be immigrants | 
from Utkal or Orissa and are considered the purest. The Jharuas: 
or Aranyaks, both of which terms mean men of the forest, claim 
to be earlier immigrauts from Orissa, and account for their name 
by the fact that they were the first to clear the forésts in Sam- 
f balpur aud settle there, The Utkals look upon them as pseudo- 
(\" Brahmans created from men of the jungle (jAar), who became cooks 
and were adopted as sons by Rajais. Now there is a separate sub- 
division, apparently an offshoot of Jharuis, called Susari, aterm — 
meaning a cook or superintendent of stores and provisions. The 
Raghunithiés, who are among the lowest of the Brahmans, are — 
more avowedly converts from local tribes, 1 claim to have 
been raised to the status of Brahmans by shunath or B n- 
ehandra during his wanderings in the sesh 
The Raghunathias are also called Bhimgirits or Pinch 
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and their explanation of these names is that jena th a | 
ae © This eccount of the Bralimane of Sambulpur hae be at , 
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, ‘sre of Hindol ee ek their ancestors a sdsan, or royal 
‘a five villages close tothe Bhimgiri mountain in the 
na ei of Ganjim. The Aluis and Saruds are ocoupa- 

\Hiagel ‘subdivisions, the former having taken to growing and 
selling 4lu or potatoes and the latter sdru or arums. These two 
Se subdivisions intermarry, and are looked upon as inferior Brah- 
- mans. They are chiefly met with in the Barpali zamindari, 
+ where also Haluis are found in comparatively large numbers. 
, The Haluas derive their name from the plough (Aa/), which, 
unlike other Brahmans, they will handle and uso. 
| The Oriya Brahmans have eponymous goiras, but it is a 
\ remarkable fact that there are traces of a survival of totemistic 
beliefs so common among Dravidian and semi-Dravidian groups. 
Thus the Brahmans of the Bharadwaja gotra worship a bird of 
that name, elsewhere known as ni/-kant/ or blue jay; those of 
the Kanduha gotra claim descent from a tortoise (daeAchhap) and 
not Kashyap Rishi ; those of the Parisara gofra revere a pard or 
pigeon, It is difficult to account for these superstitions, but they 
may bea survival of ancient totemism ; they may be due to the 
adoption by the immigrant Brahmans of Dravidian beliefs and 
observances ; or they may show that, if the Brahmans were 
not originally Dravidians, they had an infusion of Dravidian 
blood—a theory which is supported by the reasons assigned for 
the formation of the various endogamoug groups. 

The two most numerous subdivisions are the Jharua and 
Utkal. Members of the former are looked down upon by the 
, Utkel Brahmans, who, being later immigrants, adhere more 
\ | closely to Brahmanical rules ; and there is no Jove lost between 

the two classes. The Utkals are less numerous than the Jharuis, 
I) but under native rule many of their families obtained great 
influence and acquired considerable grants of land. ‘They have 
_ multiplied considerably and have subdivided their holdings with- 
‘J _) out adding to them. Many have now no land and live on charity 
oO by temple service. The pioneer Jharuas, on the other hand, 
‘es again ising in influence. They are careful cultivators, add 
8, and, moying with the times, have engaged in 
and money-lending. A third class, called 
hmani » are still Later immigrants, who have come from 
2 and aettled in the north of the district. Their 
Tx: sal several good villages and are 


_ The Brabmar as district are generally well-to-do. 
batts oh ea mélgusars. They 
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various Hindu ceremonies; and several of ‘heir a are Government 
servants, but very few go out of the district to serve in thet © 
ity. The Land Records staff of the district aud the minis-— 
I tefial 1 staff of the offices are almost entirely manned hy members 
rg of the less wealthy Brahman fumilies, As a class, the Brahmans 
, usually make good village managers, and as tenants form a , 
prosperous section of the community. But when a Brahman 
cultivator is poor, he is very poor; for he is much handicapped — 
by his caste, and more especially by the rule which forbids him 
to touch a plough and forces him to employ paid labour. 
Soo1ac A typical Sambalpur village, picturesquely screened by 
um, palm, mango and fig trees, and surrounded by tanks of deep 
The water, has an air of comfort about it which is rarely met with 
ee in the adjoining country. The houses have small vegetable 
ty. gardens attached to them, and they are encircled by a wide 
: expanse of rice fields under close tillage. Near the village will 
"be found a spacious mango grove, in the shade of which a bazar _ 
may be held ; and here and there ‘throughout the cultivated area — 
are tanks used for irrigation, from the banks of which there 
rise clumps of palm trees. On the skirts of the village or in - 
well-irrigated patches of land further afield are plots of sugarcane, 
in which some work is always in progress—channels cut, new 
ground taken in, new wells dug, levels made more accurate, oto. 
Olose by is the bandh, a reservoir from which the village obtains — 
its drinking water, and this is invariably consecrated or married | \ 
to a god, 
: In the village itself the eye is struck by the neatness of the 
houses in small compounds enclosed by bamboo fences. They 
| have mud walls and verandahs, are generally thatched with — 
“t. straw, and are approached by flights of steps leading from roa 
f lanes. Hach village has a strangers’ rest-house or dérdghar 
ly erected and maintained by the villagers, which serves as a rest. 
* ~~ house for postmen, policemen and travellers, as a place of deten-| - 
mi. tion for offenders till the police are called, as idthanhge ean 
. . ‘of the chaukidar by night, and as a common pyrege | 
A day. Another centre for the village gossips is the 
ey at! generally a platform below a tree, where the en ae) 
afternoon or evening. Here they talk toe’ea hook 
they go to their fields in the afternoon, and here — eye 
ie in the evening to discuss the village affairs, ipal | 
; temples are sacred to Mahadeva or Jagannath, bt in ntre 
___ of the tank containing the village drinking water seen & } 
small column pide dent: r two, which is is saored i r 
Sag rabies au Eee a 
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ay ey WA ba) there from one Rath Jéira till another, 
_- — when it is overhauled by the carpenter and decorated by the 
pious peasants. Most villages too contain a bhagabatgadi, a smal] 
open shed in which the bidgatat is recited. This is invariably 
done during epidemics of cholera and smallpox, when the villagers 
assemble in three or four parties, light fires, and sing the bAdgabat 

round them. 

A few isolated houses at some distanco from the village mark 
the Gandapara or settlement of the unclean Gandis, ‘he Ganda 
is ordinarily a weaver, but ekes out his living by petty thefts. 
Dead cattle are his perquisite, and he is also the village humourist 
and musician in great demand at marriages and dances, Special 
measures have to be taken to prevent the Gindaés making thieving 
expeditions, Until recently it was the practice to sound a drum 
at nighi and take their roll-call, so as to make sure that they 
were not out on such raids. They are, in fact, a thief caste, 
and this is most probably the reason why there are in each village 

two watchmen, one a man of higher caste, who performs many of 
the Avlwar’s duties, and the other a Ganda chdwkidar, who is by 
way of being 9 pledge forthe good behaviour of his fellow 
Gandas, 

In most villages there is a considerable aboriginal element, 
including the stolid Gond, the merry Kol and the light-hearted, 
light-fingered Ganda ; but Uriyis predominate. A distinguishing 
trait in the personal appearance of the Oriyis is the shiny look 

of the skin due to the use of oil, which js supposed to be a preven- 
tive against malaria. The women rub themselves with powdered 
turmeric, which gives the skin a lighter colour. The Oriyds are « 
cleanly people, bathing at least once every day and three or four 
times daily in the hot weather. When they bathe, they do go 
J clothes and all, and return home with their dripping garments 
ing to their bodies ; the idea being that it is improper to pat 
on a new cloth until they have bathed. They also believe that 
Pca to eat before immersion in water renders them 1 impure, and conse- 
quently the first bath is taken before the morning meal. Most of 
, them shave the ore-part .of tbe head up to the crown, but not 
Dagaerhe head, Their clothes are scanty, the well-to-do 
, | e the poorer classes are content 
_ The food the former consist of rice, fish, 
us pulses, but-lately wheaten cakes have beon 
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the hot weather they drink water in which rice has been boiled, | x 
—— and not plain water. They wili not drink well vere as it, is ay 
> considered useless for pakhal; and though many wells 
« dug for their benefit, they are nsa rule not used pet 
¥ purposes, Shoes are rarely worn, both because the soil is £0 aude 
- as to render their use unnecessary, and also because shoes are 
i tabooed in the rice fields. Nearly every man carrios a cheroot of 
- tobaceo rolled in a «d/ leaf, which is tucked under his d/oli at his 
\ waist or at the back of his ear. One or two are certain to have 
\ a straw plait smouldering gently; and great is their delight if 
| a Visitor gives them a box of matches. 
" Is The acknowledged leader of the village community is the 
| gaontia or headman, who is generally a Kult& or Utka] Brahman. 
He is proprietor only of his home-farm, ,but as this usually — 
comprises the bast land in the village and is held free of 
revenue in return for his services, the guon/ia is, in wealth and. 
status, nearly the equal of a full village proprietor. The executive 
council is the panch consisting of some of the leading tenants, 
who attend to details of village management, such as the distzi- 
' bution of water from tanks. ‘heir decisions command respect, 
and there are rarely any complaints of selfishness on their part. — 
The usual village servants are the negi or \village acoountant, 
kunhér or potter, /ohdr or blacksmith, nariha or herdsman and — | 
water-carrier, b/andari or barber, and dhobd or washerman. They \ 
generally have service holdings, with the exception of the negis, 
the number of whose holdings is now small. The negi, it may be - 
explained, was formerly a kind of general assistant to the gaontia, 
’ but his place in the village has been taken by the patswari since 
, Land Record staff was organized. The others are fo be found in 
<a? most of the larger and older villages. By ancient custom the. 
\¢ nuthd is the water-varrier who serves the camps of Governme te 
: 
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officers, while the kumar provides pots for strangers, and noociv Ae 
| as a perquisite any straw used in the camps of officials, © 
Flanker. A noticeable ‘feature of rural life in Sambalpur is 
poe yhankar or village priest is a universal and recognized vil ok 
bok servant of fairly high status, It is his office to sacrifice a fom 
-, | or goat, in case of illness or disaster, to the malignant 
}- ' which haunts the ddadh, lonely hill or wide-spreading tree. 
124 some such tree will be seen a small. i ye 
probably close Kfopriendert miyrind cols 3 
decayed, ‘This is the shrine of the jhankar, whose ant 
; from time immemorial been antrustod with the duty 0 wing \ | 
rr _ the village deity ie 7 _ the village. — Sho ul ld ae (tho 
beer. oe Oe hehe > sont = 
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lJepredations of a tinec sal) ak officer to the village, the jhdnkar 
i) be found hovering near waiting to be interviewed; he must 
be told to do pi/d to the deity and promised a goat if the tiger is 
killed. When this has been done, the people will beat with 
pleasure, and a good beat is thus secured for the price of a goat. 

The jhankar is noarly always a momber of one of the abori- 
ginal tribes, and bis business is to conduct the worship of the 
local deities of the soil, crops, forests and hills. He generally 
has a substantial holding, rent-free, containing some of the best 
land in the village. He gets a basket of grain from each tenant 
after threshing is over, and the heads of all the goats sacrificed 
to the village deity, It is said locally that the jianker is looked 
on a8 the descendant of the founder of the village, and as the 
representative of its old owners, who were ousted by the Hindus. 
He worships on their behalf the indigenous deities, with whom 
he naturally possesses a more intimate acquaintance than later 
immigrants, The gods of the latter cannot be relied on to 
exercise a sufficient control over the works of nature in the 
foreign land to which™they have been imported, or to ensure that 
the earth will regularly bring forth its frait in season. 

Another peculiar feature of village life in Sambalpur is. the Froe 
institution of free labour, which is described by Mr. Dewar ag 'bour. 
follows. ‘* The continued existence of the institution of free labour 
is due to the fact that profitable rice cultivation on a large scale 
is impossible, unless the grower can at the critical seasons of 


‘seed-time and harvest command a large supply of labour, One 


day’s delay in sowing, due to lack of hands, may result in a 
week’s delay, owing to unsuitable woather conditions, and that 
in turn may delay later operations and result in a partial or 
total loss of the crop if, as frequently happens, the later rain 
fails. : For a large farm, such as is necessary to the status of a 
gaontia, many regular farm servants are kept, who, in the seven 


_ months of the year when rice is not in the ground, do the pre- 


paratory ploughing and manuring, and work in the cane-field. 
But to keep on yearly hive a sufficient number of men to sow * 


because most of these men would have to be 
ages fora month’s work. On the other hand, 
2 as, eS ore abd few labourers who do 
Jand, and ‘those who do cannot be tempted 
he sowing season. At the last census the great 
ogg ge gthay deters 


fated 1s athe rice land would be to lose a yery largo part of =, 
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my teat pcb of oxen for two days at sowing time and 4 ee 


8S for two days at harvest tina to help the gaontia with his fart. 
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It has been the official habit to consider this custom objectionable, | 


But it is in fact free labour, not forced labour, and ds 


with friendly oustoms which to this day are in vogueamong 


ers in England and Scotland.” 
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Amuse. Dances are a favourite amusement, and one may frequently 
i gentenies “witnees at night andch by the village party, the Ram Lila or 
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a mony has been performed, the villagers cannot transplant 
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Krishna Lila nach being a great favourite. The orchestra as 
often as not includes the gaontia himself, who organizes the whole 
entertainment. Wherever Kols are found, the village is enlivened 


by their quaint but intricate circular dances, men and women. 


arm in arm keeping good time throughout. Numerous festivals 
are observed in the year, of which a few may be mentioned here. 
Bofore sowing commences, on Akrhaya tritiyd, every tenant 
takes a littie paddy-seed and milk, a new thong and rope, a new 
plough (if he can afford it), and puts on a new cloth. Then 


he yokes his oxen, puts three handfals of “ge in front of the yoke | 


of the plough, and sprinkles some milk and’ vermilion. He gives 
a handful of the seed to each bullock, and facing east throws 
seven handfuls broadcast. Then he ploughs his land and returns 


home ; on this day he eats no vegetables or turmeric. After the 


ceromony is performed, sowing may go on without interruption. 
Before transplantation, a ceremony called Kado varishia takes 


place on Sriban Amawasya, ‘v., the 15th day of the dark half — 


of the month of Sraban (July-August), (n this occasion a goat, 


or it may be two gonis, purchased by the subsoriptions of the | 


villagers is offered to the village deity. Before it is killed, the 


goat is washed, and the jhankar collects from every ryot a little — 


rice and @ little paddy or éi, i.¢., ® mixture of flour or ground . 
rice with water or milk, These humble offerings he takes to the — 
} shrine, where he makes three little heaps of them. The goat is / 










then brought up, in onder that it may eat somé-of the 1 
refuses to do so, it is not slaughtered ; but if it does, ifs. 
and some of its blood is sprinkled on the rice, Until this cere- 


after taking their midday meal; if a man wants 0 0 9 he 
' must not eat in the middle of the day. 
On Sraban Piirnima, fe, the full moon. day of 
each man ties a rdkhi oka, bi lag Mie eect 
_ the horns of his bullocks, his plough, his gricultural — 
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high a he can ores tha Sood and the post. On this day all the» 


boys walk about on stilts, the idea boing that the crops will grow 

as high as the stilts. ‘The latter are thrown into the river at the 
Pola festival, whichtakes place on Améiwasyé day in the month 
of Bhadra, é.e., on the 1th day of the dark half of the month. 
To celebrate the festival, the villagers make images of cows and 
horses, take seven pots, make seven kinds of cakes, and offer them 
to the gods. Afterwards, the village boys drag about models of 
horses and carts, and play with them. 

The Nuakihia festival is observed in the seoond fortnight of 
Bhadra (August-September) on a day fixed by the astrologers. 
Cakes are made and offered, and a little new rice, mixed with 

 gnilk, is eaten. The shankar provides the rice, for he reserves one 
plot in which to sow early rice, so that it will be ripe by this time. 
The villagers go to Samlai’s temple, where they present a covo- 
«nut, and also offer rice to Devi. ‘The lowest castes worship their 
household gods. and do not join in the village worship. 

Among aboriginal castes, the boys and girls go out to the 
jungle on the evening of the 11th day of Bhadra and cut a 
branch of a #arima or sa/ tree, or fell a young sapling. This they 
set up in the village, where it is worshipped, the villagers drink- 
ing and dancing round it allnight. They pour liquor over it, and 
make offerings of rice and sweetmeats ; a fowl is also killed, and 
the blood offered to the branch. In the morning the branch is 
taken away in procession and thrown into the village tank or ‘the 
nearest stream. Songs are sung, drums are beaten, and the 
young people dance vigorously while coming and going with the 
branch, This is called the Karma or Keli Kadam festival, the 

being that the goddess Karma-rani once appeared to a man 
promised that she would be present whenever a branch of the 
Li | #4/tree was broken. A special feature of the festival isa long 
song praying for rain, 
\\ In the bright fortnight of Bhadra, after the Korma dance is 
pa\ewe the Binjhals have a festival called the Sua dance. bem, 
tis go about from village to village singing and dancing, accom 
. ‘by dru sand Ganda musicians. Thavare eeiteriningl) 
each ge tht they visit, and are lodged comfortably for the 



















( on “Nek ning they dance for 5 or 6 hours, and then 
| Bre ito other 6 dancing, singing and beating drums 

—— Mahulgudi, alsa called Gundikita, is n festival observed on 
"the of the month of (February-March). 
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7 eaten on the Wwakhia day later (3 the year. They are eaten ii 
wi by the male members and children of the family sitting together + 
We 


& 


with their faces towards the east. ‘The same articles are also 

') offered, with cakes and a specisl kind of sweetmeat, called 

a sakurpati, to the family deity and the village deity. On this. 

occasion the Gonds go to Gichimora, offer a mixture of fruits — 

(yundi) to Bura Deo, dance and drink liquor. This is an 

y offering of the first fruits of the year and takes place at the same 

| time as the Holi. 

| Another curious festival is that of a sub-caste of the Savaris, 
called Patnar Savard or Patauria Savara, who go about dancing 

6 and charming suakes, Every third year they meet at Bandha 
near Khamunda, 8 miles from Bargarh, and stay there a monthy » 
Anyone who has committed an offence during the last three 
years is fined, and the proceeds are spent on providing liquor for 
the assembled Savaraés. The method of ordeal is to mix some 
cow-dung with boiling water, andthe man who is on trial has to 
plunge his hand into it, If his hand is burnt, he is guilty; but 
usually the water is not boiling. 

The Rath Jatra festival takes place on the 2nd day of the 

f light part of the month of Asirh (June-July). This is an 

< important festival in this district, and is a copy of the festival as 
observed in Puri. In the town of Sambalpur, and in 

: where there are temples of Jagannath, or of Jagannath, Bala-' 
bhadra and Subhadra, cars are prepared for the festival, and on | 
the Rath Jalra day the i images of the deities are seated on them. ¥ 
The cars are then dragged to the extremity of the town or village * 
with music and dancing, and are there turned towards the south, 
This, it is said, is done so that Bibhishan, king of Lanka / 

ms, I (Ceylon) may see the images, for when eee dad 

i , killing Ravana and installing his brother Bibhishan as king o 


nee Lanka, returned to his own kingdom. he promised Bibbishan 
that he would be granted a glimpse of his person on this one day ; 
\ inthe year. The people wear new clothes and eat rich food, and 






























altogether it is a day of general festivity. The peasants of / 
a. . ‘villages, where there are no temples of Jagannath and no cars, . 
2) go to the nearest village where the festival is| observed and join | 
sin it there. The cars are dragged back eight deys ards, 
this festival being called the Bahada Rath Jatra. 
The Dasaharad festival is observed in the month of 4 
(September-October), commencing on the first wis of whe 
part of the month and continuing up to the 10th di 
_ goddess Durga is worshi aad aoe sasely bu la 
| “ale sprit to her. -On On fei derageenr yee <- 
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wicdts Desh, fasting the whole day and praying 
of their brothers. This day is called the Bdi- f 
pantie tay. On the tenth day, when the worship of Durga 
~ eoncludes, people of the town go to the temple of Samlai, and it 
| is also customary to pay visits to elderly persons Tn the. samin- hale 
daris the gaontids and thikddars pay to their respective vamindérs = 
_ ® customary cess called Dasahard dekha, consisting of money, Pee 
goats, ghi, ete. 

Pus Pirnima, éc., the full moon day of the month of Pus | 
(December-January), is a day of joy and cheerfulness among the 
cultivating classes, because the year’s agricultural work is 
practically over. On this day field Inbourers employed for the 

year are discharged; grain advances made to cultivators are 
repayable; and Brahmans put on a new sacred thread. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PUBLIC HEALTH. 


had an unenviable reputation for 
unhealthiness, As carly as 1766 we find it stated by Mr. Motte, 
in the first published account of the district, that the air was 
“ very unwholesome owing to the great vicissitudes of heat and 
cold,” that the inhabitants were subject to rheumetism, and that 
every man in his escort was affected by violent fevers.* Sub- 
sequent accounts are not less unfavourable. Not to multiply 
instances, a description of the country in 1841 says categorically 
that “ the climate of Sambalpur is very pestiferous; indeed, so 
great is its unhealthiness that it has proved the grave of almost: 
every European officer who has been stationed there.”’t It can- 
not be said, however, that the mortuary returns bear out these ~— 
statements, for the death-rate reported is lower than in most | 
Bengul districts, averaging only 20°72 per mille in the four years 
190i1—04, while it was 24°04 per millein 1906 and 24°55 in 1907, ~~ 
It appears, indeed, that the district has been maligned and that | 
it does not compare unfavourably with other districts of Bengal = 
The system of reporting vital statistics is the same as that — 
adopted in the Central Provinces, in which the district was till — 
recently included, and is different from that prevailing in Bengal. 
In raral sreas the duty of reporting births and desthsdevolyal 
on the headmen of villages and village watchmen. The piss af! 
watchman is supplied with a printed book in which entries of 
births and deaths are made as they occur by the headman, 
if he cannot read or write, by a patwari or schoolmaster, ~ 4 
ibed intervals, usually once a week, the »village an) 
isis bak fo Un police post to which his village is attached,) _ 
and eatrieg axe cgtol, oat.Dets peor ena 
by the police mudarrir, who initials each entry’ in 
The register is checked by the Superintendent of Veoek 
Brink end mistakes or omissions are corrected. — 
totals entered in the register are. forwarded — 
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Civil avian By bcbdiquactors, ~ We} the district returns 
are made up. In municipal towns the duty of reporting births . 
and deaths rests with the nearest male relative (above the age 
of 16 years) of the person born or deceased, and breach of this rule 
is punishable with fine, which may amount to Rs. 50. Reports { 
are made to, and vital statistics maintained by, the police as * 
in rural areas, and are checked by the municipal vaccinator. 1 
ing to the returns thus prepared, the highest birth-rate 7 


_'=—8 


since 1891 has been 55°18 per mille in 1899 and the lowest 3 
30°16 per mille in 1901. The highest death-rate recorded is by 
10818 per mille in 1900, the abnormal mortality being due to <a 
terrible epidemic of cholera, and to the weakliness of the crowds “i 


of wanderers who came into the district, during the famine of 

that year, from the surrounding States and districts. The next i 
year witnessed the lowest death-rate yet recorded in the district, Hind. 
viz., 19°56 per mille. A curious feature of the returns is the . 
difference between the birth-rate and death-rate in the A/dlsa and ; 
gemindaris, as illustrated in the following statement showing 
the births and deaths per mille :— 


Uirths. | Deaths. 














Year. 
Khiaisa. Zaw indiris, Khalea. | Zamindii 
1900 a7-62 | avo! 89-28 | 11077 
1901-04 (average) 86°62 | 51°94 | 19°58 | 22-08 





’ According to the returns submitted year by year, the gros greatest Parworat 
mortality is caused by fever, which in 1907 gavea death-rate of "*™°™* — 
997 per mille ont of the total death-rate of 24°55 per mille. The Fever: 
account of the of fever prevalent has been con- 
buted by Captain F.H. Watling, 1.m.s., recently Civil Surgeon 
or sina :—* The majority of cases of fever in the district 
i ‘the well known malarial types, and are caused by benign 
ids, we tertian, and, very rarely, quartan fever para- : 
The ver forms, viz., those caused by the malignant 
terti prevail during the latter half of the monsoon and 
stil ping ar it, ie. pests September, October and November, 
and. mach ie t from December to the end of March, ; 
_ The period, . A daly, alto five from thi ip of | 
svi, Praag caused ei the so-called 
: Sang ad fer the oasoen 
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af | * As the result of these constantly prevailing malarial fevers,” “ 
one would expect a very high spleen rate among children, but 
'y this is not the case here. The highest spleen rate I have seen 
| among school children in the district was 11 per a. at Balbas- M4 
pur, a few miles from headquarters, and a notoriously insanitery ~ 
_ place. I should say the average for the whole district is about 
i 5 per cent.; these figures are for the period November to April 
+ (when the Civil Surgeon goes on tour). There is practically no 
ts sale of quinine in the district. As regards other complications, the 
| liver is often affected, there being a varying amount of tenderness 
ie and hyperemia. The other organs are unaffected. During the 
ie latter half of May and June a few cases of malarial fever of 
a hyperpyrexial type, with marked cerebral symptoms, occur, 
iva These cases are mostly fatal and are very like cases of heat-stroke. 
* There is one fever of special interest, which occurs in the 
autumn (especially after an unusually hot dry summer) and is. 
locally known as motijhira, It usually prevails in small epidemics, | 
attacks either sex, and mostly young adults or older ohildren, 
Its mode of onset, course and termination are exactly like typhoid 
fever ; and the temperature follows a typical typhoid fever course, 
The points of difference are (1) absence of diarrh@a in 
every case ; (2) the eruption appears from the fourth to 
day (earlier than that of typhoid) on the chest, sides of neck and 
face, and then spreads over the rest of the body. It is populdir 
and exactly resembles that of measles, except that it is more 
discrete and more distinct to sight and touch. The eruption: 
continues for 3 weeks or as long as the fever lasts. The mortality _ 
is about § to 10 per cent, Quinine has no effect on this fever. ~ 
The notes on this fever have kindly been given by Hospital \y 
° Assistant Ganesh Prashid, who was twenty years in the district. A 
f I have seen no cases myself, but to my tind the clinical pictare — 4) 
\ t so closely resembles typhoid fever, that I would be chary of y) 
classing it otherwise without definite agglutination tests, _ ., 
\ “The other fevers are few and unimportant, ” saw one case 
. \ of relapsing fever in a pilgrim returning from Puri. iona 4) 
\ when on tour I have come across cases of enormously zed 
spleens in subjects who are markedly anemic and oachoctio 
and it is quite possible these were cases of the cacheotic f 
described by Major L. Rogers. No spleen punctures were m 
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& people drink tank water, which in the not 
in Soe tdi bosom polluted, tory and impure. Respira- * 
+ tory diseasos are also responsible for a greater mortality than ‘ 
f in other districts of Bengal, the death-rate in the same year 
; being 1°22 per mille. Epidemics of cholera were formerly com- 
re 





mon, breaking out nearly every hot season owing to the train 
of pilgrims on their march to aud from the temple of Jagan- } 
nath at Puri. Since the pilgrim traflic has been diverted to the 
railway, such epidemics are neither so frequent nor so deadly. . 
Spleen is common in the jungly districts, where the water is : 
impregnated with decaying vegetable matter. Syphilis is preva- 4 
lent, and occasionally very bad forms are met with, which are 
probably due to the lack of proper treatment. Infirmities, such = 
as blindness, leprosy, deaf-mutism and insanity, are comparatively 
rare. Itis reported that leprosy appears to be more common , 
south of the Sambalpur-Raipur road than north of it. | 
Village sanitation is regulated by the Central Provinces Vitzieh 
Village Sanitation Act and the JMukaddum Kules, which are a ° er 
legacy of the administration of the Central Provinces. It may 
be explained that in the Central Provinces Land Revenue ; 
Act, 1881 (amended by Act XVI of 1889), it is provided 
~* that-the mukaddam or lheadman of the village has, among 
his other duties, “subject to any rules issued by the Chief 
Commissioner, to keep his village in good sanitary condition.” 
This enables the Government or its officers to cause action to be 


| taken in any small village tin respect of any flagrant violation 

of sanitary principles, It is the headman who is responsible, “ 
hat and who must take action under the law. There are, however, ' 
_ many villages which ure too large for the sanitation to be left “ 









ee Saheese ol the mukaddam, and yet too small to come under 
: Provinces Municipal Act of 1889, which, like the ; 
: Act of 1884, provides for large towns. They 
re nystematio. déiministration, involving 4 little taxation ;' 
the same time the elaborate machinery of the Municipal | 
uit a ae ete Cmennret hn get Deoetion Ap = 





fe | porno of thin Act or tha it may, 





‘ sinks mee insanitary village containing not less than 500 
ink bi aonb (section 2); that the administration of the Act 
hal be-o d to a village panchayat co of the mukad- 
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Wes disposal (sections 4 and 4), which may include an solace 
on houses and land, and a levy of license fees on weighmen or _ 
measurers of goods brought for sale, of tolle om carts, eet 
animals and potters bringing such goods, of market dues, i¢., 
rents from temporary dealers, and of fees on the voluntary naire 


a 
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tration of cattle sales. The breach of the provisions of the Act / y 
- is punishable by fine [section 7 (3) and section 9], and prose- 
‘\ cutions may be instituted on the complaint either of the Deputy 
se Commissioner or of the panchayat, or of some persons autho- 
- rized to act on behalf of either. The operation of the Act in 
7 the case of any village may be limited to simple conservancy, or 

. it may be extended to include ‘the improvement of the water- 


supply or of the village roads, or any other work of public 

utility.” Briefly, the Act authorizes the creation of a small 

ar fund to be expended on sauitation in important villages, which 

~ are not sufficiently large to be made municipal towns, The — 

. arrangements are in the hands of a small committee of the 
residents, and simple rules for the disposal of sewage, the pro- 

tection of the water-supply, and the preservation of cleanliness 

\ in the village comely are enforced. This Act is in force in 


Ve Bargarh and 

: The Mukaddam ules, which have been introduced in Barpali 

— and Padampur, provide for a house-tax and rate on rents, bul do 
not provide for the appointment of a committee. Under these 
fy rules the headman is responsible for the enforcement of certain _— 


elementary sanitary precautions, and the villages under them | 
if are inspected by officers on tour to sce that they are observed.” 
¢ It should be added that the ene is responsible for 
_ the sanitation of every village, has been empowered ta . 
maintain a special establishment only in the two places mens 







fe | tioned, The sanitary requirements are the same in either case, | 
ir ' and both mukaddams and ryots may be punished for their re 
¢ neglect. | 
Sevacona- Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipal ‘area of 
balpur, but is carried on by itinerant paid vaccinators in nthe . 





: .. interior. Though regarded by certain sections of the community 
evi with some dislike, it cannot be said that there is any gener 
antipathy to the operation. Speaking generally, there is no objeo- E 
tion to the primary vaccination of children, but the peak ae : 
rule, look upon revaccination with: aversion. The sashes 

. persons successfully vaccinated in 1907-08 was 26,400, r an 
’ ing 42°37 per mille of hn popaaion 98 8 iia ER. 
these no less than 1,942 were cases of cil he 8 
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ay EY How common it used to be may be gathered from ~ 
_ the following account in a Report on the Medical Topography a 
es of the South-Western Political Districts by Mr. J. Shortt, a4 
_ Assistant Surgeon, 1855 :—“‘ Small-pox devastates whole villages, i 
ve and hence small-pox inoculation is practised, and is the chief : 
source of contagion, from whence the disease propagates itself far = 
and wide. It is practised by ticcadars, who make it their means = 
of livelihood. The practice is compulsory, that a member of a : 1 


family is bound to follow in the same occupation as his prede- 

cessors for the maintenance of himself and family. Vaccination 

is not known, nay, more correctly speaking, has never been heard 

2 in these parts. From personal interview with ticcadars, they | 

‘as well as the people, on its being explained to them, had no ; 

© Wislection to vaccination being substituted for inoculation. The ~ 

_ people dread the present practice, yet, the evil being a necessary "My 
one, they are obliged to resort to it.” 

Charitable dispensaries have been established at Sambalpur, Mapreas § 

_ Bargarh, Jharsagura and Padampur in the Bordsimbar zamin- 

dri. There is also a leper asylum at Sambalpur maintained by 

b= % private subscriptions and from the rent of a bungalow left for 






the purpose by Mr. Goodridge. Partioulars of the working 
of the charitable dis ies may be gathered from the following 
table which gives the salient statisties for 1907 :—- 
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treated, CUnt-pa- | n-pa- 
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4 ‘ OHAPTER V. | 
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f P FORESTS. 


5 Rusrrvap Tu reserved forests of Sambalpur extend over 396 square 
ponssts- miles, and are situated on the Barapahar hills in the north of 
’ bi pacorae the Bargarh subdivision and on the ranges in the east and 
’ ‘ion, = south of the Sambalpur subdivision. There are two types of 
forest, one consisting of sd/ (Shorea robusta) interspersed with 
bamboos and other trees, and the other being mixed forest 
fi of bamboos and inferior species. Sd/ forest, which thrives best . 
on well-drained slopes of sandy loam, occupies all the hills 
and valleys of the Sambalpur range and the principal valleys | 
of the Barapahar range, with an aggregate area of about — 
238 square miles. The mixed forest is situated on the 
dry rocky hills of the Barapahar range, where sa/ will not 
grow, and covers 155 square miles. For administrative pur- | 


7 ee 


poses the forests are divided into 2 ranges and 43 blocks, — 
Ten of these blocks are situated in the Bargark subdivision, |. 
b= where eight of them form the DBarapahir range; and the 
‘. Sambalpur subdivision contains 33 blocks, which, with the \ 


remaining two blocks in the Bargarh wabalvinds: make up 
the Sambalpur range. The area of the two ranges is 21 4 
avd 182+ square miles respectively. The Barapahar forest is 
| composed of a large, compact group of blocks to the west 
™ of the Mahinadi river, while the Sambalpur range includes © 
ir a number of detached blocks of various sizes, which for the 
a? most part occupy hilly, or more or less broken cme 
the east of that river. - 
Pe ntictory of Forest conservancy appears to have been neglected during — 
= a pe early years of British administration in this district. In 
= 6 the Settlement Commissioner raised the question of es 
if _ advisability of Government setling aside and conser 
ey A waste lands to which neither private persons nor village o 
he ' munities could lay claim. The selection of such saree 
a 1 finally carried out in pepe ares ge 
Ra’ ares i 1872 and 1876, and is described by a 


Tha pasnls of tho reserved forests ts, masialy 4 
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; = af were being inspected preparatory to assessment, the 
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was taken of examining hill, waste and forest- 

~ eovered “tracts. In doing so, the wants and requirements of 
the people in the neighbourhood were fully taken into consi- 4 
 deration. The operation of excluding waste lands was neces | 
sarily confined to hill and jungle tracts, which had notori- © 
ously been in the actual possession of no individual or commu- ‘ 
nity, which had hitherto in fact been common property, to which “.% 
any body that liked resorted, cut timber, wood, grass, bamboos, 
_. made dahi fields and rambids (hill slopes sown with Indian 


aah Tie > 
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| corn, castor and cawumbers), and, in fact, helped themselves to % 
anything they wanted, without let or hindrance from any one. 3 ; 
In such tracts it was that the rights of the State were asserted, § 9” 


_ The selected tracts were demarcated separately from village te 
_» -») areas, and were declared to be the property of Government.” \_ 
‘The forests were notified as reserved forests under the Foreste = 
_ Aot in 1878, a revised notification being issued in 1897. 

_ In selecting thom many Government waste lands, mostly 

_ wooded, were oxeluded and allowed to form part of the gaontiahi 
__-villages, and the large forests in the zamindaris, the owners | 
or ocoupants of which could claim the ownership of waste lands, | 
| were’not affected. The principal objects of reservation appear | 
to have been the preservation of the sources from which the wt 


>" 








_ inhabitants of the district derive a supply of forest produce, 
~~ and the securing of the indirect advantages which are generally 
believed to result from forcst protection, such as an increaged 
a well-distributed rainfall, the safety of slopes, and the 


ee Be ion of sources of water-supply. } 

, iH 24 Until 1887, when a Forest Officer was appointed, the reserves Commuta. 

» — were were managed by the revenue officials with the help of a very ‘ea ae 

1 anal staff of subordinates; and inhabitants of the district were pana 

14g d to ont and collect produce in them, and to graze their 

atl etawoss on payment of a fee of four annas a 

"s year 7 a pial or The latter is known as a commuta- 

mat: on Lee the 1 are allowed to commute for their ' 

i pply of fuel and timber for home consumption on _ 
| dont /Ehe eppeintment of a Forest Officer led < 
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Forest Division and the 
stamp system, which is a feature of 
| roaeet 008, Duider this system 
Js. Phadrgate povines 7 
table i nab nts of A villages are 
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on payment at rates specified in sn authorized schedule of me 
and they place on each license forest stamps, which they an 7 y 
chase from the treasury, of the value of the produce covered by hoe ©. 
~~ license. ‘Their remuneration consists of a commission (generally 3 
‘ee one anna in the rupee) on the amount epent by them on’ paola 
ing stamps from the treasury. This system, as it obliged villagers » 
___® = to pay for every thing they removed from the reserves, and led 
"» —* — to the reservation of the more valuable kinds of trees, was a great ~ 
‘e improvement on the commutation system. 
_ Mauge- —A farther improvement was effected by attempting to proteet 
6 part of the forests from fire. But no attempt was made to 
introduce located fellings or to regulate grazing till 1893, when 
= ' ganction was given to a working plan for the Barapahir and 
ss neighbouring forests, which form the Barapahar range. This - 
— working plan prescribed coppice fellings in small areas, and 
improvement fellings in some other areas, but made no arrange- — 
sment for the management of the greater part of the range; — 
and when it was sought to osrry out its provisions, it was 
quickly discovered that the demand for poles and frewood was 
insufficient to justify them. Henoe there have been various 
modifications of the plan, of which the only practival eff 
has been to restrict the cutting of green trees to areas sufiicien 
to supply demands in the localities concerned and to permit ait 
the subsequent closure to grazing of areas so cut over. Similar : 
arrangements have also been made in parts of other, forests, | 
i¢., in the Sambalpur runge, where they appeared to be justified 
by. local deniands; and in this latter range efforts were also 
made, betweon 1900 and 1905, to increase revenue by ae = 
into railway sleepers any large-sized sal trees which could t 
found. 


























Since 1905 it has been sought to introduce a better reguls 
of fellings of all descriptions. But such efforts are 
hindered by the fact that large numbers of the inhabitants.of the 
ict can still obtain all the forest produce they require from 
7 ngs or the zamindari forests, we live Nécmal distandaih rom 
 . the reserves that they cannot readily make tise of the eer 
fact, bamboos are still the only product of the reservos for whi 
_ there can be said to be a general demand. It has also. been 
—-sought-to seleot pyaar toe neg pi 
+ _* are unlikely to have to meet a large: local . appear to | be. 
Bi ~ suitable for producing sa? timber , and to close deh 
y bye, ae ; ) Grazing as far as ssi a is weg at ota 
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— and 6 Fequars aril, eu a sae tak 
ee. d sheep from the reserves has been carried out; fire protection 
has be improved, the area under special protection being now 

Pe Semper mi miles (which will shortly be increased) ; and arrange- 
been made to acquire a number of small’ villages 
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prone in the Barapahir foresi, which have long been sources ‘ 
' of danger to that forest. a 
\as ‘The most important tree in the reserves is 84/ or renga/ (Shorea F 


robusta), which is found in greater or less abundance in most 
__ parts of the Sambalpur range and in the lower paris of the r 
Barapahar forest. Other trees having a value for export are pidsa/ 
or bija (Plerocarpus Marsupium), which is scattered over most of 
the Soames and is fairly abundant in parts of the Barapahir 
a forest; sisd (Dalbergia Sissoo), which has much the same 
tion as pidsd/, though it is rarer than the latter; and bird " 
caer Sicietenia), which is well represented on small 


‘s 
t’ 


areas scattered throughout the forests, DBosides thesv, there are a 
_. -nomber of inferior kinds of trees, whicl: are used locally for house- 
= ask for making agricultural implements, ond for fuel, e.y., ’ 

garari (Cleistanthus collinus), 847 or sdhay (Lermtnalia tomentosa); 
(hen (Diospyros Melanoxrylon), senha (Lagerslramia parviflora), 
or many others. Bamboos (Dendrocalamus strictus) also abound 
(dk iatasly all the slopes anfl ridges; and teak is fond in ono 
ral forest near Sambalpur. 






o Sal is, as.a rule, only represented by poles and small trees up prospects, 
| fo 8 or 4 foot in girth ; and so far as the greater part of the arca 
i ; concerned, it appears doubtful whether fine trees yielding timber 
suitable for export will ever be grown. Butinthe areas, aggre- 
n¢ 50 to 60 square miles, which are under selection in the 
sambalpur range for special management, conditions appear to be 
ore ea Such areas generally contain, besides considerablo 
uimbers of promising young trees, up to 3 feet or rather more in 
girth, a sprinkling of large, often well-grown, +4! trees, The 
almost nnixersal rottenness of these large trees may reasonably 
be attributed to past burning and the system of shifting 

_ oa enw a and to the persistent outting out of 
hé soundest-trees before.the forests were protected. Of other 
eo of tro al! that it is necessary to note is that, though fuir- 
mens of all species are to be found here and there, they 
a, seg idm ge ory or poles., 
sa of the Pin the scarcity of large, 
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It is, however, dlesr cee though in many places 
retards their improvement, the forests are a eey 20¢ php: 
Seedlings of most kinds of tracs, especially of +l in the = 
where that tree is largely represented, are becoming annertoiin 
and it is probable that iv about 20 years nearly all parls of the 
forests, excepting relatively small areas where the soil is very. | 
poor indeed, and larger areas where bamboos have become very ~ 
dense, will be well stocked with young trees of various kinds, As— 
the demands of villagers increase—and they are almost certain | 
to increase owing to the continued exhaustion of outside sources 
4 of supply and increased wents—it will be comparatively easy to 
regulate fellings, so as to meet their requirements and provide for 
i. the improvement of the forests. And though it will take long, 
probabiy 40 to 50 years, to produce any considerable quantity of 
large timber for export, a slow but steady inereaso in exports ~ 
of sai, bija, sis, and possibly also bhiw4, may ‘be expected. é 
Bovenue. In the past most of the revenue has been derived from sules of 
produce, especially bamboos, at low prices, under the forest stamp _ 
system, to residents of the district, though the sleeper works 
already referred to gave some assistance. In the 10 years 
ending in 1904-05, the average revenue, expenditure | end 
surplus of the Sambalpur Division were Rs. 28,979, Re. 24, 
and Rs, 4,070 respectively. In the subsequent two years 
cutting was stopped, but the loss of revenue caused in this mn 
was more than made good by increased local sales under the * 
stamp system and by sales of the produce of moderate improvemel 
fellings in the more promising #4/ areas of the Sambalpur 
The average revenue, expenditure and surplus for these two’ 
years have been Rs, 84,542, Rs. 26,622 and Rs. 7,902 wenesey 
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ly. . There is every reason to anticipate a gradual orange “4 
revenue and surplus, and the latter is almost certain to attain “7? 
respectable figure in the course of the next 40 to 50 year | Bu i 
forest management in the Sambalpur district is mainly a () 
by the consideration that without it all forests would ber aatty \ 
~~ be destroyed; and even if their destruction resulted in: uber At 
~ oR \ disadvantages, the exhaustion of local supplies of forest p duioo | 
‘ oe | would be a very serious blow to the prosperity of the ¢ oe 
Pe eins: erat the first settlement of the district it appears to bey. 
pant e intention of Governmen in dealing zamindss 
ite POET: Forests, to allot for Sonia tt f forest 
mri * “lend, and to exclude the remainder » Ge nt fogect. 
| Subsequently, however, the intention of fi 
+ reserves from the sani gs 
. * decided that the whole £ 
ib Se p- 
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"rt but that in petised eons of ths Baath: to thas in the 
of the forests, and to guard against the infringement of 
Pei the foresis were to be separately assessed, and to be 
i Teied for periods of thres years only. These orders were, how- 
As ever, only so far carried out in Sambalpur as to assess a forest 
ee takoli separately from the lend revenue /akoli. No attempt was 
fem made to demarcate the forests, nor were the ¢akolis made liable to 
be triennial revision. 
| At the next settlement (1885-89) it was determined to give 
‘more complete effect to this policy, and orders were issued laying 
down that “all extensive tracts of jungle included in & zamindari 
should be declared to form a separate forest maid/. For this 
» purpose it is not necessary that the limits of such tracts should be 

_ precisely defined, and, in zamindiris which have not been surveyed, 
_ it -will suffice if the position and extent of each forest tract be 
+ described by the assessing officer as clearly as may be with refer- 
ence to the villages which adjoin it and any prominent natural 
_ features. A brief description of the character and capabilities of 
- each forest tract should also be recorded. An ostimate should 
then be framed of the income derived by the zamindar from the 
re forest mahal of his estate, and a tako/i be assessed on the basis of 
__ this estimate, having reference of course to the amount of the 
| forest takoli paid at present. Speaking generally, the,sharo of 
| the forest income taken as tako/i should be from 40 to 60 per 
—*. eent., but the Chief Commissioner would be prepared to sanction 
_ gonsiderable deviations from this.’’ The engagement for the 
- | payment of forest ¢akoli was to contain a stipulation binding the 
4 Zamindar t® manage in accordance with the orders of Government, 
= the zamindiri forest ma/dls, as formed by tho 


2 


ee 


Settlement Officer, were formally declared to be forest mahdis 
within the meaning of section 46 of the Central Provinces Land 
Revenue Act, and rules of management were issued under section 
eee that Act. 

bse accordance with the above orders, the amount of the “forest 
9 of the zamindaris was roughly ascertained during the 






| ¥ eee assessment, It was apparently intended 
; ally the assessment on a source of income which 
f t; but that policy was not carried out, 

1 in 1885-89 unaltered till the recent 
Rusher Seth arleorad 2 fo apevetadn ss cheesy 
a from 
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emé at of 1885-89; -@ small assessment was fixed on it ° 
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% kamil-jamd, Sn. the full aeestcgent which a eprint weeds ms, Sie 
if he hadeno feudal status but held as an ordinary proprietor, *_ St 
\ ae The area of the zamindari forests is 375 equare miles, but but: of r~ 
7s the sixteen zamindiris in the district only nine posses w 
~~ which yield an annual income, viz., Horisimbar, Ghee K abira, — 
—- Kodabaga, Laira, Loisingh, Machida, Najpur ond Rigmpar. va 
They contain practically the same species of trees as the Govern- 
ment reserved forests. The value of the zamindéri forests, 
ws especially in the Borasimbar estate, is considerable: but until f 
communications are improved, no large export of timber from 
that estate"ls possible. Other estates, however, sach as Kolabira, 
Rajpur and Rampur are situa'ed along or close to the railway. 
Those in the Sambalpur subdivision are at present of considerable —, 
use not only to cultivators in the zamindaris, but also to those 
residing in khd/sa villages in the neighbourhood, whe usually find 
ade it more convenient to deal with the zamindars than with the 
i’. Government Forest Department. 
 -Vintaok = The village forests comprised in the A/disa area oniside — 
_ FORESTS. the reserves, which are either //d/sa gaontiahi or malgusari, are 
of much less value. Throughout the Ajdlsa area in the Bargerh 
by. plain all valuable forest has long been cleared. Much of this — 
4 area is now cultivated; and though there are extensive tracts 
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of scrub-jungle in the immediate neighbourhood of the reserves, br 
all good timber has been cut out, and no replanting is ever done. 
These tracts are not culturable, and it is a misfortune that their 








Pa timber should not have been conserved, The direct consequence, 
br is that villages in the’ most populous and closely cultivated 
part of the district have now no timber, bamboos, of even light — 
~~». fencing material’near them, and cultivators have to cart what they _ 


yan need at, considerable expense from distant Governmént reserves. — 
In the Sambalpur subdivision conditions are not so bad; but the 
village forests here also are being rapidly out out. In this. 
tract the only madguzdri forest of any extent or value oy 

existihg is that of the Tampargarh estate, . ons . 
saw At the settlement of 1885-89, 16 fuel sand “fodder 
5 Fone oo of 0 re we a Ll rg 2 
‘s was made to regulate the use of their produce. ge bs : 

TAN AS were passed, but nothing was done to enfcree them, — 
a ai _ reserved, moreover, consisted chiefly of bare boulders ines 
| ee 4: bearing eilher timber or forage; a wn rw 
. Jog airary get coy ’ 
__ It is reported that the oso ae 

ph sty and in village fc 
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.— SFist case of the hoa atboade? estates of dh Wetsto Tat a a. 
+= ~~ avercutting or bad mapagemest on the part of the headmen of 
villages can be met by the Deputy Commissioner taking the ” 
_ forests under direct management. But this provision is not a + : 
. practical-one where there are a number of small scattered forests, | 
“* and no special ctaff is mnintained ; for the Land Records staff is : 
not strong enough to manage adequately village forests in 
» addition to its present work. 
The steps teken at the settlement recently concladed in 


Me 
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order to prevent the misuse of those forests are described aos . 
follows by the Settlement Officer:—'* The ill-offects of deforest- - ~ 
ation in the Bargarh plain pointed to the necessity for cheoking r 


very carefully the boundaries of the village forests, In very 
many cases these were found to have been encrornehed upon for 
' cultivation without competent permission. It is unfortunate that 
the wording of the detailed rules framed under section 124A of 
the Central Provinces Tvand Revenue Act has hitherto prevented 
~ their application to the villages and forests of Sambalpur, which ‘ 
are held by gavnt/ds, not as proprietors but as trustees. Atthis = — 
revision the general rule of the trust has been clearly restated. It 
points out that, the produce of the forest of a gavntidii village 
eannot be exported, but must be used only for domestic and 
-. agricultural needs within the village itself. 1t has been proposed 
by several gaontide living in one village to bring timber for 
domestic use from the forest of another village under their 
management. Brahman gaontids living in Sambalpur town wish 
to export wood from their villages to their houses. But as the 
trust is now frequently abused by the illegal sale of timber, the 
a extension of the rule has not been considered ad@visable.”’ 
} The following account of the general conditions obtaining is Gexweat 
quoted from Mr. Dewar’s Settlement Report :—‘ The district i 19 
still well wooded, but of late years cultivation. has greatly . 
extended, and in the more level tracts there are now no patches of 
by _ timber force among the villages. Over the whole of the A/alsa . 
N _ area outside the Government reserves there are about 124 square : 
miles vf * big-(ree-jimgle”’ and 333 square miles of sofub. But . 
aren is all ‘bub uséless, and the former is confined to ~ 
A the tuhsti. At last settlement certain fuel and . 
® were excised from villages in the more open “ 
» _) tracts. | Buf area was very small, their surface consisted ; 
- aglmost entirely, of bare ak anal they now grow no timber and 
bat little fodder. The needs of the cultivator are met almost 
miles, and fr forests whi ; 
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 ~ the villages deal chiefly with the zamindari forests or with those — 
_. . of neighbouring States, because the prices exacted are vay? 
_ * Jower than those of Government, and the conditions of sale are ve ” 
_. mnuch more free and clastic, and give less seope to, the delays 
- . and exactions of underlings. In the Bargarh plain all except ~ 
C the western villages get their supplies from the “Goverament | 


~ 





baie _ reserve in the Baraphar range. wie 
ss “Tho chief requirement is the bamboo, for the wattling of 9 ; 
a: house-walls and roofs, for screeus, baskets and mats,and for the 


fencing of vegetable gardens and cane-fields, It is abundant in | \ 
all forests. So too is the class of small second-rate timber, such 
as the karla, dhdora, and senha, which are used for house-timber 
a and carts. ‘The sj is also plentiful, and the /uswm, which is used 
ii: for ploughs, cane-mills, and other implements of hard wood. 
There is at present no large supply of big timber for export. 
The Government forests consist largely of steep and rocky hills, — 
and have not been long under careful conservation. Most of the . | 
zamindars with estates near the railway have in the past years —— 
acted on the principle that “timber is an excrescence of the earth 
* provided by God for the payment of debts.” Their forests are 
now thin, There is no teak, the most valuable timber trees 
the sd/ or rengd/ and the bid. Of these there is a good stock of — - «) 
saplings in the forests east of the Mahinadi, but it will be some. 
yoars before their growth will permit of sleeper-cutting ona large |= 
scale. ‘The big estate of Borisimbar has fair timber forests, which | _ 
have of late been opened up, but their distance from a ey, Ye 
prevents full exploitation, Of miscellaneous forest produce, sueh : 
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i. - CHAPTER VI. * oe 


AGRICULTURE. 


Tue district consists of an undulating upland plain, broken qpyepiy 
by rugged ranges of hills and isolated peaks, and intersected in compe 
every direction by drainage channels leading to the Mahanadi, “°*™* — 
A considerable portion of the area consists of ground which is | 
too much broken up hy ravines to be banked into rice fields or of ,, 
broad sandy ridges, which are agriculturally of very little value. Y 
The configuration of the country is, however, exceedingly well / 
\ — adapted for tank makifig, and the number of village tanks is one ’ 
of the most prominent features. The low lands are generally « 
 » oultivated with rico, and are skilfully embanked, manured and 
' irrigated. The uplands are much less carefully oultivated, are 
_ not embanked, and grow miscellaneous crops, such as pulses, 
sesamum, coarse rice and cotton. When the ground is newly 
_ + broken, good crops are secured for several years with very little , | 
~ \Iabour and no manure; but the soil is speedily exhausted, and 
-- © chance cropping is the rule in all the more closely settled tracts, 
* In soil and lie of surface the wostern portion of the district, 
~ comprised inthe Bargarh subdivision, is inferior to the country 
~~ lying round Sambalpur and to the north of the Barapshar hills. 
wi In the greater part of the Bargarh subdivi8ion the country © 
fr, avery decided slope, andis much out up by ravines and “ 
h 


- 


; the soil is light and sandy, and the proportion of 
7 | caer unoultivable land is large. In the Sambalpur tahall 
ei soil is, a8 a rule, richer, becanse it contains more decayed 
vegetable matter washed down from the wooded uplands; while 
- the land round Sambalpur itself and a strip running along the 
bank of the MahAnad! are much more productive, being fairly 
ad mostly fit for Fice cultivation. 
xplained in Chapter I, there are four minor divisions, “4 
| conditions of which differ very largely, viz., (1) oy ——s . 
a (2) mbalpur thi (3) Ambabhona end Lakhan- ur, 
bs ee = and bs. a7 tract containing mp | 
vated area. Si yt the 
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which are, eel of little use for Geum and during Se 
tember and October suck away the water that is needed for th 
rive fields on their banks. The soil is a good light rice soil, ¢ 
| ‘in the numerous depressions is very productive. Sub-soil water 
: is within easy reach, and cheap irmgation w not dee = 
( than 20 feet, hold water throughout the hot val. Reckless _ 4 | 
=" deforestation, however, has gone on for Inst 30 years and has 
. seriously affected cultivation in three ways. Tt has prejudiced wy 
» ' the cultivation of sugarcane by making its fencing expensive. 
| The loss of firewood has driven the poorer classes to the use of 
cow-dung for fuel, with the result that there is now no manure 
to spare for the light-soiled uplands, which formerly grew cotton. ©. 
Lastly, it, is said that the southern villages, which have the deepest | _ 
soil and are most closely cultivated, now receive a shorter rainfall ~ 
than they used to have. On the other hand, the undulating 
character of the country is admirably adapted for the construction 
of irrigation reservoirs, and the cultivators have taken full advans =~ 
tage of these natural facilities. There are hundreds of big tanks, 
commanding the deeper rice lands, and thousands of smaller A 
tanks above the numerous depressions, % 
: Conditions are very different in Borisiambar, which is a hilly 
tract, chiefly inhabited by aboriginals, in which agriculture is ity 
a backward state. There is a wide valley to the east formed ’by 
the Ang river, and this is the most fertile portion of the woe. 
for its soil contains river sill and is enriched by hill drainage, — * 
In the third tract there is a fairly level expanse in Ambabhon 
sloping down from the bills to the river, with shallow soil’ 
outcrops of sandstone rock. Its soil does not differ much 
thai of the southern plain, ite cultivation is equally close, and it. 





















, has several good irrigation tanks, In the Lakhanpur SH 

Ce most of the villages lie in a wide valley surrounded by hills, } 

v some are found along the hank of the Mah&nadi, and others a ; 

a mere forest clearings ; but most of the latter have now heen. 

f acquired for the Forest Department. Ae 
, In the Sambalpur éa/si/ the land near the Nodnadt and Ib b ai 

na *% \ rivers contains rich silt, but elsewhere in the more open ar 














» \ the soil is very much the mic. ad Yhebfek’ ther Pace a, | | 
* except that it contains more gravel and less sand. Hills on Riles | 

forests are scattered over the north, cash anit South Aas fort | 
a large amount of vegetable silt is washed down « ar in 0 
the fields of the nearer villages, ” Many-dt ies nland villages, 
* moreover, which Te ar Care y 


» sonia Xo 
have a fine brown loam that is. Fertil de, 


irrigation tanks are as numerc het 08 a see 
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- “tract is comparatively heavy and regular. 
re The black soil which forms so marked a feature in the adjoin; Sora, 
ep ing districts of the Central Provinces is almost unknown in *— 
_ ‘Sambalpar. It ooours in the north-west of the district beyond 
| the range of Vindhyan sandstone which shuts off the Ambabhona 
‘ valley, and across the Mahanadi towards the Bilaspur border. 
“> The soil which covers the greater part of the country is appa- 
_ rently derived from underlying metamorphic rocks, and the 
differences found in it ave mainly duo to the elimination and 
_ transportation effected by surface drainage. The finer particles 
have been carried into the low-lying areas aloug drainage lines, 
rendering the soil of a clayey texture, and leaving the uplands 
light and sandy. 

The most usua! classification of the soils of the district is 
_ based on their position or level. This is an important oonsider- 
ation tothe cultivator, since the country is undulating, except 
ne the banks of the larger rivers, and consists of ridges and 
‘slopes and of the depressions betweon them. The four main 
divisions are ai, mal, bernd and baidi, A/ land consists of high- 
_ lying land on a watershed, i.¢., the uplands which are dependent 
b for moisture on rainfall. They are, as a rule, sandy, and are 
cultivated with oil-seeds, cotton and pulses. The term md/ is used 
fate slopes which are terraced to catch the surface drainage 
~ coming down from the uplands. The lower terraces are wider 
and deeper than the upper, and cultivators carefully recognize the 
i great difference in fertility and in security of cropping between 
them, even distinguishing seed varieties for tikra ma/ and seaman 
(level) mai. The higher md/ lands are light and dry, yielding 
aye ; 
light early crops, which receive little more attention than the “ 

bast ce crops on unembanked @/ Jand: The lower md/ lands, called 
2 pita mal, got excellent drainage and grow good varieties of rice. ns 
iG _— toot nd denotes lands towards the bottom of « depression, 
5 
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bs? wh ve the drainage from the slopes on either side and also 
* “Veta line between them. Bernd lands vary consi- 
' ly avcording to. their steepness and the stage of their deve- : 
a opment eaten newly broken up they are liable to have sand 4 











4 ne te 1 into them, but where it is under close cultiva- lh 
. wpe : ikments of the terraced slopes prevent this. Bdahal a) 
ihe fat and at the bottom of  deproion or = 


the chief distinction between bernd and bahal 
paepapithaar J aud the latter wide 
ws ewegs) difference between 
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+ drainage f from tech, and a narrow dal lying ‘elie a ate Fe 

slopes. Also, the best ddaid/ lands are sorved by the widest and 

largest irrigation reservoirs, and so are sgpure from crop failure. 
Baikal, bernd and mail lands are, as a rule, under rice, for the! 

wash of rain tends to bring a detritus of fertile silt down to them, 

while d¢ lands are used for other crops which are less deptotenis yi" 

on moisture. Throughout the district there is more variation » 

) in the unembanked d/ land, growing light miscellaneous crops, 

te than in the xice land. Its soilin a closely cultivated tract is 

- often little better than exhausted sand or gravel. In hilly _ 

ha 
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wooded country it is more fertile, bat its crops suffer from the 
depredations of wild animals. On the banks of the larger rivers 
it resembles good silt, but is subject to floods. 
Two other classes of soil are those known as Ahart and. bari, 
q Khari is a term used for land situated near the village site, which 
i. receives the drainage of its streets and the washings from its 
houses ; such land, when under irrigation, is called kAhari pani. 
| Bari denotes vegetable gardens, generally occupying high land — 
close to the homesteads, which are enriched by the village 
drainage and can grow two or three valuable crops every year, 
A. further classification of soils is based on quality ; but 
{i this is not so commonly recognized as that of position, which 
.F is the all-important factor in an undulating country such as ~ 
® Sambalpur. The cultivators themselves recognize five classes, viz, 
i, barmatia, khallia, pandkapitia, rugri aud balia. Burmatta means 
= merely good soil, and is a mixture nf clay and sand containing a\: 

‘ large proportion of vegetable mattar, its excellence being due o 
long tilth. Mhallig, or clay,is a scilin which the bluish clay 
a pub-soil of the district predominates. Rugri and Ula aze equi 
ee} valent to gravel and sand, and pandkapitia, ot “dove’s back 
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colour,” is a made soil consisting of clay brought up by the pl 
and of sand and gravel brought down by surface drainage. 
soil last named is found in nine-tenths of the cultivated a aren, 
As no less than 72 per cent, of tha oultiveted. area e) Mi 
«under rico, water is a far more important factor than soil, ar 
van ample and well-distributed rainfall is o matter of vial 
* ‘importance to the cultivators. The rains usually break ho 
seoond fortnight of June or early in July, = Bei ran 
| July is almost invariably heavy. August and pten 
are the critical months, for thongh. the cultivator ¢ 
-___ wertain extent make up for Prey ae ie cor: 
use of tanks, the are# fully peerage 
Jack of two inches of rain, 
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inne bottom and to secure the pulses and oil-seeds. From 
October to Seteaty little or no rain falls, but it is usual to have 
some showers at the end of January or in February. These 









Dw oS shinee: and the periodio rain storms of the hot weather months 
~~ enable the cultivator to plough his land before sowing time. 


As explained in Chapter I, thore is a marked difference 
between the rainfall of the east and west of the district, the 
former having a heavier and also steadier rainfall than the 
latter. Serious shortage of rain has not been known to ocour in 


_ the eastern ¢ahsi/ nor in that part of Bargarh which lies within 
20 miles of the Mahinadi. The northern part of the Bargarh 


tahst? also is fairly secure, probably owing to the neighbour- 


~ hood of high hills. But.all the south and west of the Bargarh — 


plain and the zamindari of Borisimbar have repeatedly suffered. 


: Tn most years the amount of rainfall is sufficient, the meres. 
_ average for the whole district~- being 58°49 inches, but it is often ™* 


unevenly distributed, and deficiency in the critical months is 
fatal to the ‘crops. To provide against its vicissitudes, artifi- 
cial irrigation is absolutely necessary, and it is not too much 
tosay thatthe very existence of villages over a large portion 
ofthe cultivated area is dependent on the tanks which have 


' been constructed round them. Fortunately, artificial irrigation 


has been and is being well developed, no less than 112,545 acres 

. being i irigable from tanks and wolls in the A/d/sa aren ulono, as 
- compared od with 73,105 acres 20 years ago, representing un increase 
of 54 per cent, There are now 6,572 tanks in tho Ahdlsa, 
g an average of nearly 3 tanks to every village, 


aie 61 
_ besides 5,116 wells, as against 3,616 tanks and 839 wells in 1889, 


The advance is most striking in the Bargarh ta/si/, where tanks 
vo increased from 1,697 to 2,965, and wells from 204 to 





6,034, It is reported that 60 per cent. of the baal land, 30 per 


te of the bernd land, and 12 per cent. of mai land is irrigated. 
er a great difference betweer: the methods of irrigation 
sled the Agharid immigrants from Chhattisgarh, who 
in the flatter riparian tracts to the north, and by 
Kultée, who prefer a comparatively undulating 
 Agheria works only on rich soil, and this he 
he vel tracts which the Kulta avoids. Tho latter 
| , and likes et wae 
aub-soil te 


cals jon nye ‘Soptomber to revive the ie " = 
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ee: ae the . ” ¢ “SAMDALPUR. eh i Te i y 
=| he Pesbetal; ani tails Ya «year shot rainfall. One eit ass 
ff stretch of rice fields suffides to distinguish Kult’ from ri 

oultivatidn.+ The former builds only low and narrow Dey 


i’ 


. f between his fields, seldom more than two feet high, because he " 
has frequently to cut them in order to pass his irrigation-water 
LN from plot to plot. The Agharii buildé high field boundaries, © 





om making a tank of each field, because each must catch and keep its” 
a rainfall. The two systems suit the tracts to which they are applied. — 
Me In any ordinarily favourable year the Agharia reaps the heavier 
Ae crop, but in a bad year he loses more than the Kuita) does, | 
i aatianti m There are three kinds of tanks in the district, viz, the hata, — 


tanks  runda and Landh, of which the following is a brief dencription. - 
t Kea, An ordinary ieripetion tank, which is known as a (até, is con- 
ee structed by throwing a strong earthon embankment, slightly 
pe curved at, either end, across drainage line, co as to hold up ~ 
ei an irregularly shaped sheet of water, The undulations of the — 
ed country usually determine its shape as that of a long isosceles — 
triangle of which the dam is the- base. It commands a valley, ~— 
the bottom of which is the Ja/d/ land and the sides of which are 
the mal! terraces. Asa rule, there is a cutting high up the slope 
near one.end of the embankment, From this the water is led 
either by a small channel or ¢47, or from field to field along the 
terraces, down which it finds its way to the lower land» In. 
ordinary years irrigation may be entirely unnecessary, and ey ¥ 
that: ease the superfluous water is passed along until it fails into) 
the nullah in which the small valley ends. In years of short \ 
rainfall the centre of the tank is sometimes out through, wher 
' the bottom lands need irrigation, but in ordinary ears ere = 
expedient would be dangerous, for the water is Ame: 
centre and no sluices are used. Such tanks sagpiy oak ey to en 
least 5 acres and usually to an area of 30 to 290 acres. | 
The mundé is an embankment of smalier size across a Fe 
channel. Embankments of this sort are very common, vo 
' ean easily be constructed by the ryots themselves for. the ; 
_ \ of their'own holdings. These men have perhaps a few fie 4 
‘commanded by the main village tank, but have built nundes to ds, 


. protect their outlying fields, more recently acquired from « 
or reclaimed from the waste. For its purpose the mundé is 0 ay 
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for, if « failure of rain is not very serious, cay) Hore gon . 

enough in the Inter months of growth to save the crop. But it — 

ep speseearily shallow scyi, conaok qlee pean | cnet 
The bandh is a four-sided tank | ow kata, 


— from which it derives its water by 
poem used for drinking pus 
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recbnnnas st play charity, and are invariably 
asecrated or married toa god. Apart from their obvious sani- 
| ary iaiitinees they add to the irrigated area tye spreading 
percolation and by rendering it possible in years of drought to 
ecily the. irrigation tank completely without ‘danger. | 
vir Theo otion of ‘tanks is of such vital importance in. this Admiuts- 
- district th special concessions have been made to encourage it. take 
| Land made irrigable by tank construction is secured against 


3 assessment at irrigated rates af the ensuing settlement; and, in “ 
addition to this, it has been ruled for ryotwari cillages, undor ak a 
| stile 390 and 402 of the Central Provinces Settlement Code, ‘bal 
that a gaontia or ryot who makes a tank on his land is entitled “4 


; _ to remission of the revenue on the area submerged from the date 
on which the tank is completed. The distribution of watér from 
| ‘the public tanks has hitherto “been left in the hands of the paveh 
4 , or village committee, and though this gives rise to much conten- 
tion i in a year of drought, no more impartial and expert agency is 
» available. Such an arrangement is necessary, for it is impossible 
to state definitely for every year what blocks of fields should 
first be irrigated from the public tanks. This is a question which 
"depends largely on the various conditions of each year’s rainfall, 
7 on the state of each tank, and on the state of the crops, 
fais As regards the maintenance of tanks, the Settlement Ufficor 
as follows :— 
i _ * At last settlement all g old tanks not constructed on the 
| proprietary land of gnontids were regarded as public prgperty 
md were recorded as the Roos of Government. This. step, 
: re to preyent selfish or short-sighted misuse and eucroach- 
» has probably been of real service. But encroachment on 
e bods of public tanks has been the rule rather than the exeep- 
Many cases have come to light in which parts of the beds 
10 old tanks, temporarily cropped at last settlement, were then 
din private holdings It has been found to be impossible 
ly dispossess the encroachers, and, as they can now claim 
s if their crops‘ are submerged, many yaontids who wish  , 
old ay to their former lovel are deterred from doing 
y the 18 & vesvlt, of the imperfect system of repair 
5 illagers. As they have pressing need for irriga- 
tis ¢ \or Faden eight or ten years, they do not 
 repa r embankrr 8, but allow them to lose a fow 
. wah ot vain, until the water-level has 
) ubscription is called for and tho 
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i? yur 
~ and into which the nearest cultivators are tempted to turn. t ir 
ploughs, the gaontia himself being not infrequently a 

Apart ftom tanks, the district has spociel irrigational advan- n= ali 
tages in the ease and cheapness with which wells can be | 
_ sandy soil holds in most places a plentiful store of Bese 

. water, at no great depth (15 to 20 feet) from the surface, and me ") 
well which will last for several years can be sunk for Rs. 40 or 
Rs. 50. Such wells hold water through the hot weather and 
are largely used for the irrigation of sugarcane plots, Temporary — 
wells are also sometimes used for the irrigation of rice in the tracts _ si 
near the Mahanadi where water is found close to the surface, = 

Other means of irrigation are of little importance, but tem- 
porary dams are built across the Jangmir and Sursutia nallahs ~ 
near Machida, and across a nullah near Ghes, by means of which — 
the water is diverted and carried into the fields. For raising _ 
water from a lower to a higher level the common lever lift called 
tenda is used. This consists of a long pole poised between two” 
uprights and weighted at its lower end, and is used invariably © 
whether water is required from a well or froma tank. Where 
there is only » small! difference of level, baskets (senda) worked 

- by two men are often used. 

Pai. Tho following statement shows the normal acreage of each of the 
cxors, Principal crops and its percentage to the normal net cropped area. 
Se ere 
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Percent. 
2 age on 
: gro’. a” 
| 
- Winkaislee oetot rice Autumn rice rd 
Li , | Sugarcane Jowar the 
=). Mandia 
1 Total aghani! 222,600) 26 Indian core 
n crops. | Other bhadoi 
. cereals and pulses. 
Piet re, “ra =~ Other bhadoi wn . 
ram ete oe ‘ ‘ 
oe Other rabi cereuls L 
‘ and pu lacs. 
Other rabi food- 
. crops. 
Linseed 
Kape and mustard 
Other oil-seeds ,, 
Tobacco 
Other reli non- 
food crops. 
Total rald crops 
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Bisa i bre vag ted of tho disiict, oocapyinig 82 and 81 per Rive, 
gent, respectively of the cropped area in the Bargarh and 
Sembalpur bd/sa and 56 and 71 per cent. in the Bargarh and 


_ Sambalpur zamindaris. The low proportion in the Bargarh 


gamindaris is attributed to the fact that after the famine of 1900 


* the aboriginals substituted ‘utki (Panicum prilopodium), which 
ripens at the end of August and is not so dependent on the 


rainfall. This crop, however, is now again going out of fashion, 
In the Sambalpur zamindaris the area under rice has also fallen 
off slightly, because the aboriginal races have been driven from 
the lower lands and now cultivate /// or sesamum largely. 


The cultivators state that thers are over 300 varieties of seed in Varieties 
nse, and the Settlement Officer has been able to identify 100 of rice. 


different kinds; but it is rare to find more then thirty in any one 
. The varietien are most simply classed by the position of 

the fields on which they grow most successfully, viz., as bahal, 
bernd, mal and at rices. For example, a /ahda/ variety will fail 
on upper wai terraces, and, on the other hand, mé/ varieties will 
rot in the wet bdaha/. These main classes are further subdivided 
into several minor groups. Among /d/d/ rices jitlliparégi and 
chinémdl need deep, well-cultivated, well-manured, and very wet 
land, while Aakudibija and maliya, a most sturdy plant, will 
grow well at the bottom of any depression, and are commonly 
sown in the newly cleared land of jungle villages. Similarly, 
among dernd rices, Yaulkerad will grow only in the lower fields 
of a depression, while famdia and mugd/i will do well on any 
berna field: The lower terraces of m4/ land will grow some of the 
sturdier bernd varieties, but the favourite secds are janko and a 
large family of striped or barred seeds, The uplands and the 
upper terraces grow coarse grains, usually black-husked. The 
distinction is eaid to be a good one, so far as it goes, because 

of the best varieties are white-husked ; the md/ rices, which 
‘Siem the bulk of the crop, are reddish ; and the ooarve upland 
varieties are black. Commercially, only’two olasses are generally 
“Tecognized, viz., the finer varieties, which can be husked readily 


= sun-drying, and the coarser, which have to be first parboiled or 


ud then dried. These are known as arud and usnd rice. 


: iss sae, sate ee As in other parts of India, 


sowing 
@ break (khardi), sowing after the rains have 
r ee pane and Aowing late with seed 


r part of the rice is sown broadcast, only 4 per Momels 
ted, though the proportion rises as high of cae 
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a: j deters). Tho following description of the methods of oulti< 
--¥ation is is 






from the Settlement Report. 

ing, The amount of ploughing done before sowing time depends. 
largely on the method of cultivation which is to be adopted, but- — 

it is usual to plongh up all fields ut least once before the rains 


break in June, Harvesting finishes by the end of Noyember,* 
, - and as soon as threshing is over, the cultivator ploughs up his 
iy bahal fields to turn. in the stubble, But the mal terraces, reaped 


early in October, dry up and hardeo very quickly, and cannot be 
) touched, unless, as is often the case, heavy showers fall in’ 
‘7 January or February. The bulk of the work is left for the hot 
= summer months, when heavy storms of thander and rain usually 
break once « fortnight, and give the cultivator his chance to 
plough. It is then too that manure is spread and worked in. 
Khar dt. The method of sowing known us khardi necessitates mauch 
preliminary ploughing, ani is applied chiefly to bottom lands, 
which retain moisture long enough after harvest to admit of 
effective pulverisation. It can also be used on sandy upland 
soils, which soak readily «fter summer showers. The seod is 
sown broadcast a fortnight before the rains break, or usally 
at the beginning of June. If the coming of the monsoon is. be 
delayed, and mere showers fall, the seed germinates and dies. 
If the monsoon is ushered in with a heavy downpour, the seed | 
is liablo to be washed out, and this is one reason why the \~ 
khardi method cannot be employed on steep terraces, Its great ~~ 
; advantages are that, if successful, it gives. an early ripening — 
. crop, and it leaves the culiivator free for the sowing of his other 
land by other methods after heavy rain begins. to 
 Batri. Of these the most popular is the Jitri method, because it 
is applicable to the mai fields, which constitute about 60 per — 
a cent. of the rice land. These bake after harvest to a brick-— 
i like hardness, and can pe but lightly scratched until the monsoon ~ 
ra ee in. They are then given a deeper ploughing “and the — 
is sown at once, usually in the beginningof July, 
The muka method roay be applied to any embanked Aeld, Aj 
but most suitably to the lower plots of a bernd dell. These _ 
ve been lightly ploughed beforehand; when the rain comes in _ 
they are flooded deeply, the plough is put through water 
and mud, and the seed is sown on the thin slush thus mked 
up, After two days the water is gently drained off. == 
_ ‘The achhara- method is an elaboration of muke, which can” 
be applied to all fields with good embankments in a yw and — 
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h sheetdnscon ploughing is unnecessary. On tit 
ee “2 oe pee angler pee Flee and the plough — r 
} put twice through the water and mud. Four or five days ta 
é the water is drained or scooped off, care being taken to 
a no pools, The soft sediment is ploughed once more to 

‘ bronk the remaining clods, and is tWett levelled with a board, : 
Meanwhile, the seed has been germinated by being soaked in : 
A 





water for n day and a half, and then spread in baskets for 
~ another day, It is often put in by hand, If through care- 

lessness any water has beer left on the «chiara field, the seed vile 

sown in this advanced condition will rot. It is necessary for 

suocess with both muka and uchhard that the monsoon should he a 
ushered in with heavy rain. 

In the case of broadcast rice an important operation known Biburd. — 

as bilurd ig necessary early in Angust, when the plants are | 


ho 


about a foot high. It consists simply in running a light plough , 
 up.and down the fie'd, thus uprooting a large proportion of J 
the plants and leaving the rest sticking loosely in the mud in ly 


‘all directions. The effect is to kill off weeds and aerate the soil, 
= besides thinning the plants. It is necossary that there should 
» be from 4 to 6 inches of water in the fields; and if there is - 
not, the cultivator must either irrigate or wait through the long 
droughts that occur in this month until sufficiently heavy showers 
» fall, The operation is crloulated to hasten growth on a sandy 
oil aud obviate the danger of a failure of the Jater rains. A 
crop thinned at an early date and then refreshed by light showers 
_ is seoure ; it will stand a long drought and yield a crop even 
if September be rainless. But if the first chance is missed and 
| idurad is not accomplished until late in August, any shortage 
fe the September and October rain will ruin the crop. 
. Bd other Ree ae except weeding in August and irrigation Hervest- 
A ee necessary until the crop is ripe. Outting 6. 


\ eg as Séptember for the coarse rice of the uplands, 
on 







aiad soni it is usually finished in October. The 
i vier bernd and Lahal crops are reaped in November.” 
Lf ae Other cereals are not of much importance with the exception Onel | 
teens Ses Serre pies As the aboriginal seen. “SE 

the m ly grown are kodo (Paspalum sc 

Man) an i \(Panicum psilopodium), small grass-like millets 
grown on upl 3 which taken together occupy 84,772 acros | 

“ce Pope ndoust in the’ beginning of July and ripens P 
towards th oA Obtgtier and in November. Kwthi, which is _ j 
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known Lovally as guiji, is a crop which ripens rapidly and can be « 
out 60 days after it issown. It is either sown at the breaking — 
of the monsoon and reaped in August to get an early food supply, { 
or is sown towards the end of Augast aud harvested in October. 
The other cereals are not cultivated to any large extent. Wheat 
is raised on only 100 nares, but maize and jowdr are common 
garden orops in the plots near homesteads. Maize of good quality — 
is grown in Bordsambar, and there ia a small quantity of jowdr, | 
which is the produce of some seed dist.dbuted five years ago in the — 
hope that it would become popular as a fodder crop. 
Palses. Of the pulses grown in Sambalpur by far the most important 
. are urid, locally called irk: (Phaseolus radiatus), snd ming 
(Phaseolus Mungo), which together account for 64,835 acres, and 
kulthi (Dolichos liflorus), which covers 35,395 acres, The two 
former are generally grown on uplands for which there is no 
manure to spare, while mig is a common rotation crop with — 
sugarcane. Among other pulses may be mentioned the lentil - 
called maxar (Ereum Lens) and peas; the latter are the only” 
second crop commonly grown, being sown in depressions before 
\ rice is out. Generally, however, pulses are raised on inferior 
high-lying land which receives no manure, and consequently = 
outturn is, as a rule, poor. 
Ottsceds, Lhe oil-seeds of Sambalpur include /i/, linseed, mustard and 
- castor. Of these the most important is /i/ or sesamum, locally ~ 
known as rdsi; grown on 90,457 ucres, It is sown on uplands and — 
is commonly the first crop taken from newly broken land, where — 
it gives a large yield, but it is also grown on very poor soils, Of : 
late years its cultivation has decreased in the Bargarh plein, 
where the uplands are exhausted, but has increased greatly in- 
other parts of the district. 7 
Next to rice, sugarcane is perhaps the most important 
grown in the district, for though the area which it covers.is small, 
the value of its produce is very considerable. It is grown om two — 
classes of land :;—(1) on areas permanently appre od for # 
urpose, so situated as to be easily irrigatedefrom the v tanks, 
in which the villagers grow their cane together; and (2) ¢ =. 
seattered plots situated in the holdings of individual arte: wheat 
watered by lift irrigation. from wells, Such fields are - 
locally as barchid. Of late years, however, the practice of villagers 
growing this crop on common land has been gradually di a ss 
cee oe nes Se ae ee ae 
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cane, growing 9 or 10 feet high and yielding molasses of good 
quality and flavour.. Until recent years it was grown everywhere, 
but lately it has been supplanted, especially in the Bargarh plain, 
by ¢andi, a thin, stringy and inferior cane. Its juice is sour and 
its yield poor, but it is not eaten by jackals, and is cheaply grown, 
| Among the less popular kinds of sugarcane are the Bombay and 
’ kalia varieties, which are frequently grown together, the latier 
protecting the former from the raids of jackals. 
The oune is sown in March or April, and cut in December, 
January and February. It is pressed in primitive mills made of 
three rollers, the two outer rollers being geared into the middle 
roller, so as to move with it, but in the opposite direction. The 
~~ mill is worked by fwo paire of bullocks turn and turn about, and 
_ the loss of power by friction is very great. Pressing generally 
‘takes place between sunset and sunrise; and the groaning and 
' ereaking of the rollers can be hoard throughout the length and 
breadth of the district during the cold weather nights. The 
* juice is for the most part boiled in earthen pots, but iron pans 
are used in some places. 
The following sketch of the history of sugarcane oultivation 
in Sambalpur is quoted from Mr. Dewar’s Settlement Report -~ 
“ Before the railway came, the cultivation of cane ranked second 
only to that of rice, which it supplemented by providing work for 
farm-labourers throughout the spring aud bot weather. There 
was then little export of grain, but gur, being » less bulky commo- 
dity, was one of the principal articles of trade. Huch village grew 
all its cane in common on land provided by the headman in the 
proximity of the principal tenk. The cost and labour of fencing 
were shared by all, and the crop was cheaply produced. But as 
soon as the railway was opened, outside competition checked the 
a © trade in gur and at the same time doubled the profits of rice. It 
a \s had been customary, even in years of comparatively short rainfall, 
i to conserve half of the water of the principal village tank for cane 
i in the hot months, It now became more profitable to 


J ss the. 
‘froth was the 
wer" s proved an inefficient protection against jackals, 
: multivation continued, an inferior hard cane took 
ie tee fiver varieties. In ‘the zami i villages, though 
> these : re exponed fo e by pig and bear, cing material is 
aban: peat @ of the area under cane has been 
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le water on the rice crop. One other cause at 
reasing scarcity of fenciug material in the open 
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| “aig plants of about ayear’s growth, Some samples of the latter 
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Central Provinces since 1895, became more steady. In some . 
villages the cultivation of ewe on the common land has been “.! 
resumed, but in most cases the old custom has died out, and oulti- 1 
vators dig wells on their own holdings and work independent plots, — 
Its expenses are heavy, but the crop provides for the donsumption 
of the district, and in recent years the export of yw has recom- ~ 
menoed on a small scale. It is not likely to develop rapidly 
noless there is some improvement in the preseut primitive methods 
of crushing the cane and of boiling down the juioe.” | 

Cotton is grown on 8,000 ncres, but its cultivation is very 
muoh on the decrease. Tho crop etill pays when grown on up- 
lands rich in vegetable silt, but in the exhausted uplands of the 
open tracts it has gone out. It will not grow well without 
manure, and all the manure available, after providing fuel, is 
used on the rice fields and sugarcane gardens. Consequently, 
its cultivation is nowhere important except in Borisimbar and 
Lakhanpur, where the lower slopes of the forest-clad hills are © 
rich in vegetable silt, The method of sowing cotton is peculiar,’ | 
the seed being sown on the ridges, between the furrows made @ 
by the plough, and pressed into the soil with the foot. After 
germination the field is ploughei and cross-ploughed between — 
the rows, so as to earth up the seedlings, each group of wai 
stands on a little mound of its own. 

The only other fibre crops are san hemp, which is a oomipard®: 
tively reoent innovation, and Aawrid, The latter is sown with \ 
sugarcane and reaped in November, and sometimes also ig sown ‘\d 
by itself on /archid land. It is believed to protect the sugarcane \~ 
from jackals, and a little arhar is also sown for the same purpose, pt 
Its fibre is more valuable than that of san.hemp, and it grows 
Gi bettor land. ‘There is this further distinction that Brahmans) 
and Kultis will not sow san hemp with their own hands, because» = 
it germinates so quickly, but any one may sow havrid. 5. 

The tree cotton of Sambalpur is well-known, and there. is at" 
a particularly fine variety growing in the Jail garden, mainly — 












ave been oxamined by the Reporter ieee Products to. 
the Government of India, who found that the bolls were the bolis. Xe 
of Pernambuco cotton (Gossypium brasiliense) and that the v a us 
of the lint was very near that of Egyptian cotton. regard 
its value for commercial purposes, it yields a strong’ 6 ple f rom 
14 to 1} inch long, and it possesses good « setateg rea : 
doh fee to oa a Good ts See ee tn - 
Tobacco has of late years booome an 
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tes The light sandy soil of the district is most favourable for the Paein um 
. of fruit trees, of whieh mahua (Bassia latifolia) is not only 4*” vn 
the most common, but also the most important. Its flowers are rances, 
of great value ‘as a food to the people generally, and especially to "y 
- the aboriginals, by whom they are dried in the sun and stored 4 
throughout the year. They are also used for fattening cattle and 


for making spirit, while the fruit produces a thick oil used by the , 
’ poorer classes for lamps,as wellas for the adulteration of ghi. - S 
_ ine mango groves are to te seen in every part of the district, ae 
while the /a/ palm and the ‘Aq/ar, or date palm, are common on | 
the banks of tanks. They are cultivated forthe sake of their " 


fruit, the kernel of the former being used with rice flour for nt 
making cakes. The guava is cultivated on the benks of a 
nullahs in many villages in the Bargarh plain, and the tamarind 4 
and jujube are fairly common, Otber fruits, such asthe orange, re 


lemon, citron, plantain, pise-apple and rose-apple, grow well. 


Among European vegetables, cabbage, artichoke, asparagus, celery, ; pi 
beet-root, peus, mint, radishes and turnips can be grown success- % 


~ fully. Other n crope include melons, water-melons, and 
various condiments and spices, such as chillies, voriander, etc, | 
Enquiries made in the course of the recent settlement shew pyrgy. 
that though the famine of 1900 seriously checked agricultural som ARD 
propress in the western tracts, yet in 15 years the area occupiod ye ow 
for cultivation increased by 16 per cent., the cropped area by 6 ovumiva- 
or 7 per cent., the area under rice alone by 7 per cent., and the ™™ 
irrigable area in the kidlsa by no less than 54 per cent. The 
largest increase in the cultivated area has occurred in the gamin- ~ 
daris, where extensive areas of cultivable waste land were available ; 
t there has also been a marked progress in recent years in the dj 
a balpur fahsil owing to the introduction of the railway and its ofa 
immunity from crop failure in 1899. The extension has been least a 
\ in the Bargarh -plain, where the land has long been under close . 
» tillage and other influences have also been at work to prevent | 
\h: further advance. Between 1880 and 1892 large areas of upland _ 
in the open plain, left bare by the deforestation that ensued on + 
eee cultivation, were cultivated with cotton, pulses, and oil-seeds. | 
Sut lack 6f natural vegetation speedily exhausted the shallow soil, 
and whe neu & _— rise in the price of rice followed the opening 
of the x seo ee do Decentvete-apon ive land and to ” 
















negli t the grew and was confirmed by the 
short rainfal rainf af 1 On the other hand, the land that is now in > 
egul mu mow ly than in past | 
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This change is partly due to ‘ndtaral causes, but bed eed 
hastened by-the advent of railway communication It no longer = ¢ 
pays the cultivator to distribute his capital and lebour over beth : | 
rice and wiscellaneous crops. #ormerly he grew as chance-crops 
the oil-seeds, pulses, and cotton needed in his own! household, — 
But with rice cultivatfén paying over 100 per cent. on his outiay, 
he concentrates upon that and buys his other necessaries more 
cheaply than he can grow them. The only exception to the rule 
that new fallows have decreased is in some of the eastern zamin- 
Airis, whore forest land close tothe railway has been opened up. 
These tracts are peopled chiefly by aboriginals, whose tendency ’ 
is to clear now land frequently rather than to develop the fields | 
already reclaimed from jungle. 

As regards the prospocts of future extension of cultivation, it 
is estimated that about 60 square miles of tree forest and 603 
square miles of scrub-jungle are available for agricultural exten- 
sion, but much of the latter is practically uncaltivable. That, the 
present rapid subjugation of waste land in the Sambalpur tahsi/ 
will continue for several years seeme certain, but to the west of " 
the Mahanadi there is not much more Jand {6 occupy except in 
the Borisimbar zamindéri. The present tendency of cultivators 
being to concentrate upon the low lands growing rice and 
sugarcane, it is improbable that the sandy and gravelly ‘up-.  *) 
lands will be re-occupied until a hardy crop is introduced, which _ a 
will grow with little or no manure on poor soil, and which will \ 
not require much ploughing a 

It may be added that the famine of 1900 taught two lessons, = 
viz., the need of extending irrigation tanks and of adopting a | 
system of closer cultivation, There was scareely a single paantta: ‘a 
in the famine-stricken tracts who did not double his desire for an’ ' 
irrigation tank and do his best to obtain it :—indeed, the gaontia * 
who handled the money valued earth-work more than silver, \ | 
The shortness of the grain supply, again, made the enltivators — 
adopt a system of closer cultivation. They abandoned, for the — a 
time being, light end comparatively useless land, which they had A" 
been in the habit of scratching, and devoted their attention to 
the proper embanking of the better fields: They had no yee: 
to waste, and consequently they were willing to abandon abe 
wasteful system of broadcasting and Jihura, and ¢ 
their rice wherever they could. 

A District Agricultural Association has been in existences 
1903. Its members have made useful experiments with f notato 088 
and ground-nnts, and there is some e that these cr 8 
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from Cuttack. Experiments have also been = 
e. ip with’ wheat and cotton. 
= og cattie of the district are miserably poor and of small size; Cartun, — 
yes "but fortunately heavy cattle are not required for the plough owing v 
es to the light sandy soil, For draught purposes larger animals are Lee: 
imported from Berir. Th» poverty of the cattle is due to the A 
oo carelessness of the people about breedin3 and also to the want of { 
ie nourishing food. For the greater part of the year the cattle are * 
given no food by their owners; they are turned out each morning. “ 
in charge of the village herdsman to pick up what they can, and 
> it is only in the hot weather months that some rice straw is 
~~ thrown before them when they return at nightfall. During the 
rainy season and cold weather they lie without food or litter all 
_ night. No fodder crop is grown, ensilage is unknown, and after 
the month of November the grazing grounds of the open tracts 
yield the minimum of fodder. 
_ Buffaloes are largely used for cultivation, and frequently also 
for draught and for pressing oil and sugarcane. They are not 
_ pred locally to any great extent, but imported from the northern 
~ districts through Bilaspur and Sirguja. Those reared in the " 
: district are distinctly inferior in quality. Ponies are kept by the | 
well-to-do for riding, but are scarce. Goats and sheep in ysmall 
| quantities are kept by the lower castes for food only, no use being 
made of the sheep’ se wool, Bhukta near Ambibhona is the largest . 
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‘ cattle market in the district, and after it rank those of Bargarh Aus 
and Talpatia. A veterinary dispensary was opened at Sainbalpur 


June 1906. The most common disease is rinderpest, which in 
| a 6-07 caused 1,339 deaths. Cattle aro exbibited annually at 
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“ NATURAL CALAMITIES. | 
 Forwen Unit the year 1900 Sambalpur was regarded as practically ; 
ee som UNmMune from famine, so much so that it was described in official 
on ie. reports as a “Garden of Eden” and a“ Land of Promise.” ‘ 
But, in spite of former plenty, failures of the crops are known — 
to have oceurred from time to time involving some distress and 
scarcity, at least in parts of the district. Early records show 
that there was sucha failure in 1834, when, in spite of the — 
prohibition of export, the price of rice rose ashigh as §to10 — 
seers per rupee. There was again scarcity in 1845, but after — 
the latter year the price of rice remained steady at 54 seers 
per rupee. Subsequently, owing to unfavourable and deficient — 
rainfall, it rose to the then abnormal figure of 16 seers per rupee 
both in 1865-66, the year of the great Orissa famine, and ins - 
1877-78, when some scarcity followed a moagre harvest..._In 
1886 there was again a failure of the rice crop in some parts, - x 
prices rising to 19 seers to the rupee; and \~elief works were \ 
opened, but failed to attract labour. Through all these years, + 
however, there Was no general famine, though there must have 
been severe distress in the more remote and more jungly, less — 2 
closely cultivated aud less densely populated parte of the district. — 

_ Even in 1897, when otber parts of the country suffered from’ ” 
pF, one of the worst famines of the 19th century, Sambalpur was 
soaroely affected. The outturn of the rice crop was BS s 
70 per cent. of an average crop, and good prices were. an 
Famine was declared only in a small area of 228— : % 
- witha population of 62,000, comprised in the Chaneepan ot 
- __- Malkharoda zamindaris, which have since been transferred to 
_ Oentral Provinces. In this area famine xélief measures | 

be undertaken; and in Borisimbar, where there had am 
pe failure of the crops owing to the premature © aot us 
the monsoon, some relief work on roads was pect! bs estate, 

; ~ Eleewhero it was found perpen en's me. ~ 1 te 
ats) the help of loans and ‘ee otions.. How it | f 
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; te nate Xs Beat on the Ramine in the Central Provinces in 
- 1896 and 1897. “In Sambalpur, with a very fair rice crop, 
Lar 8 exports and high prices, money poured into the district, 
N private charity amply sufficed to support the poor whom 
Ye” oe high prices affected. A single road work was opened in 
April and continued till October, but this was chiefly intended 
to meet the needs of a corner of the district where the local crops 
. had been poor and immigrants from Bilaspur were numerous, 4 
The nambers on this work only reached 2,200, and rapidly fell as a 
the rains advanced.” A further proof, if any is required, of © — 
ln the lightnsss of the famine is afforded by the fact that “a 
great many people from Bilispur wandered over into Sanbalpur, n| 
the land of plonty.” — 
‘ The first real famina, and hitherto the only famine, of Pann 
_ Sambalpur was that of 1900,* which showed in a striking manner *" Hgteg 
- the dependence of the people on the rice crop and the danger of 






a premature cessation of the monsoon. In Borfs&mbar alone is “ 
there considerable area under millets, and though the pulses 
called mang and ku/thi are grown all over the district, the area a 


given up to them is comparatively insignificant. There is practi- 
cally no rabi crop, and everything consequently depends on the rice. 
This failed in 1899-1900 owing to a badly distributed rainfall, and 
} the district was involved in famine in spite of previous years of 
: plenty. he ontturn of the rice crop in 1895-96, #.c., of the crop 
ested at the end of 1895, had been 70 per oent., and in the 
preceding three years it had been 88 per cent, In 1896-97 there 
was a bumper crop, the average outturn being 120 per cent, but 
for other food-grains, viz., pulse, ¢i/ and sugarcane, the oatturn M 

- was 45, 45 and 60 per cent., respectively. In 1°97-98 the harvest 

- was almost as good, the outtarn of rice being LOL per cent., while 
pa were full crops of ti/, etc.; and in 1898-99 rice had an ,* 
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ol of 105 por cent. and the other crops were also good. 

circumstances could not well bo more fortunate, except 

Po the Borasimbar zamindari, where, however, the outturn 
ee lite ‘short of a full crop. ‘ 
bad adie, the raisifall of 1898 was sufficient, seasonable, 

fa ' to agriculture, and the earlior part of the 
99 was well up to strength. The rains broke in #& 

f June 1899 me se bre with fair steadiness 

| Ambeth agree to the 19th August 
sat Senter and 30-93 inches at Bargarh. 
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4 y After this, the monsoon current fell off in date ae ort 
% only light and unsatisfactory showers; but up to the end of the 

Le month there was no apprehension of famine, for some of the 

) crops on the lighter a/ land had been reaped, and the pean ' 

+ for the heavier lands were good. Indeed, it was reported at 
this time that there was no reason to suppose ‘thai any relief would — 
be necessary. From the beginning of September, however, it — 

"e became evident that unless there was heavy rain, the crops would 
suffer and distress ensue. ‘hese gloomy anticipationg were ful- ’ 
filled. In the first half of September there was a fall of 1:23 8 - 
inches at Sambalpur und of 1°91 inches at Bargarh, and then the 
rain ceased altogether, giving a total of 45°51 inches in Sambal- 

~~ pur and 37°78 inches in Bargarh. This was not very much 

below the average for the Sambalpur ¢a/si/, which consequently ~ 

suffered least. In fact, had the earlier rain been more evenly ~~ 

distributed the loss of crops would have been slight; and as it was, 
ee tanks were filled early, and where they existed, they saved the crops 
on the heavy lands in October. The villages in the east and north — 
of the Dargarh plain also were not ao eeriously affected, getting, 
as in the Sambalpur tahsid, half an av erage crop, but distress was 
very severe in the south-west, especially in Bordsimbar. In the: 
district, as a whole, there was a serious failure of the Tice crop, 
the outturn of which was only 3) per cent. for transplanted and 

45 per cent. for broadcast rice, while in Bijepur and Borasambar — 

it was almost an entire failure. t 

On the 22nd September the first step towards the neste Ve J 

of relief was taken, patwacis throughout the district being ordered . 

to get village relief lists in readiness. It was not anticipated, at 

however, that there would be a complete failure of crops in any L 

; tract, and it was therefore assumed that the labour required for Nee 
cy the harvest would tide the labouring classes over October and — \ 

November, so that actual relief operations would not begin antil " 

; the month of December. This forecast proved to be practically — 

correct, as will be apparent from the following table Sore | 
are the progress of relief measures throughout the year. Bri yo 

*- “there were five fairly distinct periods :—(1) November a ei 

“December, when distress was being tested, (2) The paca | 

\ * extension of relief with works and kitchens, which lasted Meo 












Merch, when cholera caused much disorganization, and when t 

was also a lightening of distress owing to the incoming of the 
y) mahud harvest. (3) The hot weather period, when, by 2 
he of small village works and extended kitchens, reliof was ff mre 
organized in the face of cholera. ih El ee wed 
Me | he erammannbrR es = I itches ) 
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hee. rom the middle of August till the end of October, when the “gy 
ny district was practically in the samo position as in December yo 
—  ——-: 1899. 
; a . rr) 
no. age ey 
No, o No nils- . 
, Mowtn kitchens | lieved | efets relieved ancinding! von of ' 
=e oper tehens.| OPO. ka. be a | hk 
, relief, tA. 
: a of 
} | / oo >. 
| Novernber 1800... | 7 500 s | 1,000 | 3,90 | 0M or 
an ber oe + 13,000 } 2,000 15,009 sal = 
' Janaary a 73 | 20,000 10 | «7,800 | $7,500 7k } <a] 
. yw " - 000 10 ,000 79,000 S| 
: March o ~ 14,500 21 7,000 22,000 63a) ~ 
y's mu mM} 17, $2 | 15,000 | %6,000 v7 | ae 
‘ i 1m 19, ae 18,000 80,00 wero (| : 
Ds oe on 138 $4,000 1s 13,000 49,000 wt |) - 
' | daly ’ tee 163 | 6i,coo | & | 14,000 ; 77,000 107 , 
August 231 | 51,000 + | 5,500 | #3000 | 210 | [i 
’ , September ,, ene lm 34, 000 af 36,000 aes 7 
f October ” - 73 14,000 | 14,000 : ee ‘ % 
\ | | 1. 
————7 7 ' 
| uly 
Average e 14 | 27,500 iz 7,0 A O00 jad 7 AO « 
. 
Ab | 
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As stated above, the district was scarcely affected by the Stockey 

e of 1896-97 ; but in that yearand in the preceding year, 

owing to the soercity in other districts and consequent high 
prices, all the available balance of grain stocks was exported, and 
the year 1897-98 was started with a much lower reserve than 
usual, But the crops of that year and of 1898-99 were exoel- 
» lent, and it is estimated that in September 1899 there was more 
sufficient for a yearssupply. In Borisimbar, however, the 
food stocks in the hands of gaontids and ryots were very small 
Naa ond beginning of 1900. Little grain was sold at the local 
se and in some tracts the labourers and smaller tenants 
= Saag upon supplies brought in by Outchi muahdjans, In 
V jority of the gaontids and many tenants had good 
hye Me Meese rcatos by a large population of Gandis, 
ah constant Se ate: ohbeiag nabbed and hid their stocks © 
tly. Tt was not till th e end of August, when crop pros- +. 
pec ea wang they brought them out for sale. In the he 
rest of the distri ‘in the hands of the cultivators were 

| P ro a y vet those ares of the richer men 
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Bargarh it is 20 seers, falling at harvest time so low as 22 und 24° ry 
| seors; and in other less cal waco deca Seed we 
... are of course still lower, Small brokeu rice, cleansd off from the — 

? finer qualities, is to he had at 80 seers, and it is on this that many — 


of the lowest class habitually live. It is then the less surprising zy t 
that distress should have been acute in a formerly prosperous _ “és 
district, which even yet had large grain stocks locked up in the 
hands of its well-to-do residents, when prices ranged in ont. 
of-the-way tracts from the aces! 24 seers to 6 seers and even .— 
to 5 seers per rupee. In contrast with the ordinary usage, the 
more remote parts, where rice is usually cheapest, had the highest 
‘e prices. They were farther from the stocks. Locally, yaontias and 
ryots who possessed stocks would not sell. Many could have 
parted with half their hoard quite safely and at « vary high price, — 
That they did not do so is dus to two facts. They were afraid, 
by open selling, of drawing attention to the fact that _ they 
possessed stocks which could be looted. And again, so panio- 
stricken were the people by the failure of the 1899 crops, 8 disaster 
for which they had no precedent, that they kept in store all that 
they could in view of a sccond possible failure. So strong was 
the belief that the crop of 1900 would also be a failure thatit  . - 
was in some tracts difficult to get tenants to take fakdei loans - “xi 
for seed grain. They said that it would be lost and themselves = ‘ 
burdened with the debt. 
“ Borisambar was the most remote tract and therefore, in \ , 
an ordinary year, the place of cheapest rico, This year (1900) in A 
January, when in Sambalpur and Bargarh the price was 1” 
Beers, it was 9} seers in Boraisdmbar. By the end of February) ‘i 
prices had risen there to 8} seers, when in other parts they Were— 
10 and 11 seers. By June when 10 seers was ruling i in Sambalpury | 
: and 9} seers at Bargarh, the Borasimber price rose to 74, and» P 
IR again to 6} seers, which rate ruled steadily throughout July and. Neer 
Fé August, T'rom January to August 1910 the a : 













at Y eoers in Sambalpur town, Bargarh and Bijepur, and 7} seers | 
ae in Borasimbar. ‘There was in all parts a gradual fue 10S 
mh: Wy SE, of August, and prices seem to have risen much higher — 


ah 1c) Néhan in either Raipur or Bilaspur, where 9 sders ‘was considered. 
i a high rate. ‘4% " 
") “Jt was not until the and. of Angus thab thetabitare 


; relieved. By that time it was clear ‘iat the chose wie i 

2, favour of a good harvest, Prices fell at ) riers trom S¢ to 

Lf beers end at Bangesh from 83 to 0} ors, ‘InB ia 
ng to the harvesting of ates nillet, prio ‘mee m 
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h prices went from 9} to 11 seers, from 11 to 13 seers. 
, » middle of October when harvesting had generally well 
, DB icves: oe nearly to the normal, which, by the end of 
October, they attuined 
fe: “The coprse of prioes seriously affected at sowing time even 
~~» such cultivators as were not in need of relief. Ordinarily about 
Bargarh didn seed grain sells at 2 khandix (40 tambis or 50 seers) 
_ per rupee. This year in Borasimbar and Bijepur its price was 14 
\  tambis (about 18 seers), Large numbers of Borisimbar tonants, 
getting their éakdci enrly, went into the Bargarh A4d/sy and bought 
_ their seed grain there Nothing could better prove the depletion 
' of food stocks in Borisimbar. By December a harvest had been 
got in, which probably represented at least 3,001,000 maunds of 
~ ice, but in the famine tracts the crop ‘was little more than suffi- 
dient to furnish seed grain for the next sowing. The stooks which 
did exist, however, were held back, beth by gaontid+, ryots and 
~ dealers, by the former two classes in view of what they cousidered 
probable second failure of crops, and by the latter, partly for 
'. the same reason, and partly to be sure of getting the highest 
possible price for their grain.” 


ie 
, but in the district the fall was steady. At 


_ Relief on works was mainly afforded not in the camps of the feltef 
Public Works Department, which were nevor largely attended, “’™** 


Bo but by works of considerable size managed by civil agency on the 
"intermediate system, aud by srhall village works munaged by 
piece-work through the agency of gaontids. This policy. was 

_ rendered the more necessary by the continual presence of cholera 

_ for four months; but in any case it was found to be difficult or 
 \ impo to tempt the people, especially the eboriginals of Bora- 
thar, to any distance from their homes in order to obtain 

> relief on large works. ‘They were not educated in famine opera- 
- tions, and people in need of relief and capable of working were 
| aie nega to.come to the works. Gradually, they gained 
: pias in March and April the extension of relief works 
i most difficult by continual outbreaks of cholera and 
jlesale’ staiipedes. These panics were frequently repeated 
hout the year, though on a smaller scale and for much less 
tw that the aboriginals greatly preferred 
“works uear.their homes, although they got 
a did much more work—double the work, 
| iliar with the 














4 aes | NF ‘i . 
otter thieved-rather than take to honest work, or aks to ; 


qualify themselves for kitchen relief by romaining idle andin 
want of food until they were emaciated. Hven when they eame, d 


a ¥ to the works, their oufiurn was conspicuously low and their 
Al" manifold complaints conspicuously loud. ‘The total number of © 
y units relieved by civil agency and ma/gucari works was 1,899 657 ry 


ie and by Public Works Department works 60] ,455, 
+ Kitchens. A reference to the previous table will shew the rate at which 
; kitchens were opened. . The food given was cooked rice and ddi, 
according to the prescribed scale of rations, but some deviations , 
from rule were found to be necessary, The people on relief were 
accustomed to the plainest possible fare, and though even the — 
moderate allowance of dé? that was served out was a luxury to_ 
them, it was not fully apprec iated at first. They would not eat 
kedgeree (khichri). or rice and da/ cooked together, for it was to 
them an unaccustomed dish. From the start rice (/Aat) had to be 
cooked separately, and this they ate first, reserving thea? pottage 
as a tit-bit to be sucked up slowly afterwards. Even plain bhat © 
was objected to in the hot weather, because the people were acous- 
tomed to a dish called pakhal, iz., rice which has been parboileds. 
| and then steeped in o large quantity of cold water. So in the 
hot weather a half ration of d4¢¢, with the allowance of dal, was 
served hot in the early morning, and in the evening the remaining ~ 
half ration was given cold in the form of pak/al. 

There was a great deal of difficulty at first in inducing people, _ 
especially aboriginals, to accept cooked food. They were at 
to take help which, they imagined, would have to be paid £ = 
later in some way; and they were afraid of losing caste. This” 
: objection was gradually overcome, Care was taken to appoint » 


ty. as cooks only Brihmans of the highest of the three Oriya 
i classes, and as watermen only Gauras. This mot most obj song \) 
nh but the Binjhals at first insisted that they could not eat from the - 


ea hands of any Brahman. They were then given a cook of ae) 

ne own caste, but later this was admitted to be unnecessary. T ’ 

eee highest attendance at kitchens was 84,000,0n the 18th ‘of be -e: 

yo... _ \ Altogether 9,780,291 units were relieved at a ot . 

ie) \ ARs. 4,00, 998-6.2 3 in food alone. 

“Mortality. The mortality during the famine was soar 1809. ¢0 high, — 

4 74,107 deaths being recorded from Ist October 1899 to 30th 

| September 1900, i.e,, a death-rate of 93 per mille per aa : 

the last census population of 796,000, But there is some doubt 

about the figures, for the weekly returns shewed only 62,924 

| deaths, ic. a death-rate of 79 per mille, A severe epidemio of 

Ai <) | cholera and small-pox magne 
is = (JO AL eS 
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respective Pe act as i latter, tho rate Ye elther 707 or 
id 187 por mille, Even this, however, is unduly high, and the 
causes of the apparent divergence from a normal death-rate appear 
i - to be as follows Firstly, the census figure of 796,000, as taken 
iu 1891, did not represent the population of the district at the time 
,, : of the famine, for there was a large increase due to immigration, 
which was greatest. in the zamindaris constituting the famine 
» tracts. The second cause lay in the migration of wanderers, 
among whom mortality*was very high. They had come long, 
distances and were almost alwaya,in a most reduced state, some 
being mere skeletons, They had no houses to go, little or no 
shelter was available, and they were exposed to unusually wet and 
\ » chilly weather. The third canse may be found in the unusual 
_ unhealthiness of climatic conditions, The rainfall was a record 
* one, and it came in bursts, so that the weather alternated between 
extreme heat and: considerable cold, A form of recurrent fever 
consequently broke out in what was practically epidemio form, 
accounting for 19,976 deaths out of the totel of 74,107, ¢.¢, 27 
per cent. It was no respecter of persons; all officials suffered 
4rom it, and this seriously hampered relief work in August and 
_ Beptember, 
Tt was difficult, in the face of long previous prosperity, to Astitede 
believe that distress in Sambalpur would be real. It was real, os 
_ end the explanation is that the appearance of prosperity is 
_ somewhat deceptive, for it is confined to certain rich parts 
' of the district and” to the higher clorses. The standard of 
_ comfort moreover is low, a large proportion of tha population 
consisting of aboriginals, and abofiginals de not save. Distress 
_ Was conrequéntly acute, and one striking illustration of its reality 
+ ~ is that the merchants bought up at low prices thousands of brags 
Yotas and ginds, two cart-loads of Which were at one time being 
- ferried over the Mabanadi to Sambalpur daily. Another illus- 
baer will be found in the figures of export and import, for 
mbalpur exported foolishly, and had to re-import inferior rice 
2 st mae later in the year. , 
' i famine did comé,'the former immunity was hindrance 
¥ sade ogee anid, profusion of former years having ua- 
18 peoy | aegmrien with scarcity. On the one hand, the 
ficials SS ae 
a! a ened reliefsoperatious: indeed, a stubborn 
y raised by those who ought to have helped, 
wes d if they 
ap nga mand, 
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a’ willing to accept the relief open to them. This was especially Re 


h, the case in Bijepur and Borisimbar. In the former charge the » ¥ 
o lower classes consist largely of Gandas, and the Ganda is by nature 
* and habit a thief, and, failing that, a beggar. They wete willing 
| enough to avail themselves of the kitchens both for themselves | 
a and for their children, but they would not, if it could be avoided, © _ 

, altend a relief work. Their prejudices are against work, and — 
_ , when turned dut of kitchens as able-bodfed, they toox to thieving. 
In Borasambar the majority of the people were aboriginals, 
Binjhals, Gonds and Khonds, and the difficulty of dealing 
effectively with them may be gathered from the previous account. 
‘In spite, of the discomfort of the rains, the heavy tasks and. 
rigorous fines, large numbers preferred relief on works to the alter- L 

native of gratuitous relief of any kind and, in particular, of — 
kitchen relief, The Binjhals were especially’ reluctant to come i 
to the kitchens at the beginning of relief operations, chiefly 2 
because they were convinced that they would either be deported a 
to Assam or somehow made to pay for the relief later by service ; 
being eXacted from them. i 
In the case of village chaukidars, the giving of village relief 

was understood, for they were Government servants, But 

the rest of the people there was always an uncomfortable impros- 
sion, Which could not be eradicated, that the acceptance of money~ 
doles would pledge them to some king of future service. | 
Generally speaking, the attitude of the people towards relief 
measures was one of extreme shyness, except among the Bijepur . 
Gandis, who were sity of work only. | 
| General In conclusion, the following remarks of the Settlement Officer, 
conditions. Wy, Dewar, may be quoted as showing the economic revo cee! ; 
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i due to the introduction of the railway and the way in whieh i iat 
i) affectel the people during this famine. After ema that | 
-——s formerly the district was a landlocked home of o 


a *\ that rice stayed in the district because it conld not 


Ext — Writes : —“Oircumstanees wero altered by" the fee a | 


: Bengal-Nagpur Railway line in 1890 and 

fr -_ Jine to Sambalpur in 1894. The price of sive at 

rise. towards its level in outside districts. For many yt 

eprning of ths comntey jpodee iss Daoraee aaa oprer 
7 prosperity. There were fair or good ha: 

cultivator stored grein ot at Ee bares 
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eps, Fe when in 1899 the rice crop failed 

i oe over all the western and south-western part of the district. The 

wy smaller cultivators had lost all their crop even in villages where 

' wa the richer men, using the irrigation tanks, saved half a harvest. 

The small taltivator soon had to buy. The farm-hand thrown 

out of employment, the day-labourer and the artisan, had to buy. 

| But a price of 16 seers, formerly considered ® scarcity price, had 

now become the normal rate, and, when that rose to 12 or 10 seers, 

" famine conditions were well established. Meanwhile, the richer 

—-. <9eD, by the previously amnequalled price, had sold for 

' export much too early, and most of the surplus grain had left. the 

district. Later, even in the stricken tracts, there were still late 

stocks, but the gacné/ds and tenants who held them, conscious of 

| _ their fifst mistake and remembering also that in the past bad 

" - seasons had run in pairs, held back and lost their second oppor- 
AB tasity. 

“The climax was resched in August 1900, when no faith 
could be put in the coming harvest, because weather conditions 
seemed to threaten a second failure. Matters were at their worst 
in the remote western zamindaris. Herejfonly fifteen years 
before, a normal price after an ordinary harvest had been 70 to 
80 seers. It wernt to 6 seers in August 1900. Rice had been 
rushed out on the railway in October, November, December and 
. January, ‘Ton for ton an exactly equal amount had from April 
: to August to be railed and carted back, inferior grain at a doubled 

Prive. The financial loss fell upon the labouring classes, on the 
4 small cultivators, yho were chiefly aboriginals, and on Govern- 
+ * ment. ‘The rich cultivators missed most of the profit which they 
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p “One most Ttewortig feature of famine work in the later 
mths was the difficulty of redistributing grain throughout the 
S&S dist to tracts where local supplies were exhsusted or were being 
he eck. To drein the rive out of the district had been easy. 
it ms tel ght to trading centres in head-loads over village 
1 not be redistributed in the same way, partly 
d, and partly because the people 
‘tack, in famine-kitchens or on 
they could not have bought 
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on open carts, and much uf the reimported grain tormented 's 
Spo unfit for consumption. 

“That short rainfalls will again occur and prod 
failures i in at least the western half of the district is quit we | 
+It may be confidently hoped that, in future, the richer ee Vangie 
LeaitGariats will understand better the altered range of Sec es 
will benefit both themselves and the district by h hol ral ; 


ae 
a 
v>* 


_ stocks for local sale. It is also to be hoped that eat} eo 
again be a large influx of starving wanderers from the States and - ee) 
other British districts But in any caso road-improvement 
is a necessity, wnd it would be advisable also to extend the railway. 
so that it will be able to feed the district as well as to drain it.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. a 


RENTS, WAGES AND PRICES. 


Ecoxomic rents are practically non-existent in Sambalpur, the Rexrs in 
rents of all classes of tenants except sub-tenants being fixed by 244 is, 
the Settlement Officer at the periodical revision of the land ‘ 
revenue. They are not competitive rents, and they represent Ur 
‘minute fraction of the actual produce. 
The first regular settlement was carried out in 1876, but the Settle. 
_ assessments were based on areas estimated according to the amount sea: 
~ of seed stated to be sown, and the results were consequently 
_nothing-more than a mere approximation. This settlement was a 
made for 12 years. On its expiry, the whole of the kid/sa | 
area (i¢., land not belonging to Feudatory States or included in | 
feudal gamindéris) was oadastrally surveyed and the reassessment 
of land revenue conducted on ryotwari principles, as the tenants i 
all enjoyed the occupancy status and the law necessitated the 
§xation of rents in detail. This was a work of some magnitude 
and of no small difficulty carried out between 1885 and 1889. 
_ Nearly six million fields had to be surveyed, and the task of , 
- enhancing rents was complicated by the absence of any reliable 
statistics shewing the increase in cultivation which had taken 
@ Place since the last settlement. Prices stood vei muoh as they a 
* did 20 years before, and the grounds on which enhancement was 
f effected were the extreme lowness and inequality of the ryot1 ™ 
payments, the incidence of which ranged iu different groups from 
»  _annas 9-2 to annas 1-2 per oultivated acre. The all-round rate 
ee. for the district was as low as annas 3-8 per acre and represented 
‘s 
wh 
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83 to 4 per sent. of the average value of the produce. The f 
spent therefore, consisted in raising the payments of villages 
dy ae to that already attained in an) 
| nity was also taken to ey 
up ape payments ‘of individnal cultivators, where they were + 
) owing to po extension of holdings by the absorption 
i 7 reasons. The net result was that the Pus, 
needy 35, pr ent but the rate 
t did not « pe: 
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i * Owing to the low aprile: (EF 
_ of 1885-89 was sanctioned for only 14 years, expiring in 1902-08; 
a, During its currency the district passed through what may 


" be described as an economic revolution, mainly owing to the Sesh 
duction of the railway. In spite of the check ca by the 
famine of 1900, the area oceupied for cultivation ia 
16 per cent. and the cropped area by 7 per cent. The price of — 
agricultural produce is estimatei to have risen by 100 per nee 

._ while the market value of agricultural land was more than 

; doublet. These circumstances justified a large enhancement. of 

rents, but it was not known till ‘settlement operations were in 
progress how greatly conditions had altered; and th® losses caused 
by the famine led Government to direct that an increase of only 
30 per cent, should be aimed at. 

The resettlement resulted in an enhancement of 31 per cent. 
for the whole ‘hd/sa area, the rents of the Sambalpur tatsil 
being raised by 32 per cent. aud those of Bargarh by 29 per . 
cont.” It was found that the average rate of rent imposed at P 

i" the settlement of 1885-89 had fallen from annas 5-5 to annas 

4-10 per acre, owing to thé addition of new unrented land. By | 

the revision it was increased to annas 6-4 for the whole area, the 

average being avnas 6-7 in the Sambalpur ¢a/sil and annas 6-1 in ey 
the Bargarh éaisi/. The lowest rates imposed over all the groups), ~ 
of villages were annas 2-9 in Lakhanpur, which is a remote 
tract of hills and forests, and 4 annas in Kurkutta, anothir > mn 
remote group, which was severely affected in the famine of 1900. ey ‘ 

The highest rates were annas 8-5 and annas 8-3, respectively, in 

Remenda and @imparsara, the richest and more closely cultivated — 

nv ¥ parts of the Bargarh ¢ahsi/, and annas 10-5 and annas 7-8, res- 

* pectively, in the Sambalpur and Talab groups, which most lovely i. 





adjoin the headquarters town and the railway terminus, H 
— ius the assange ruta] is sony to -sealinot Wear derma ae 










does not amount to 5 per cent. of the net profits of cultivation, 
The marginal table shows the average rent rates itapceel hese mat 
deh et each class of soil at this settlement, 
>: aA, a ie The meanings of the terms used 
have been explained in Ohapter : 
Mat 0 6 3. but for facility of bie 
~ eo : age ny be mentioned that, 
‘Bari 01 6 3 
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| fh nt of lp, ad nis land higher up the dae as 
~ is high-lying land on a watershed, darchid is 2 torm used fr) 


Sugarcane fields, and dari denotes vegetable gardens. At the last 
_ settlement the first three kinds of soil, which comprise the rice 

~ lands, were-subdivided into 22 different classes,*4¢ and Larchha - 
land into 2 classes each, and dari land into 4 classes. Béhal soil 
and dernd soil were subdivided into two groups, viz., 6dha/ I and 
bahal TI, berné I and dernd 11; and euch of these was further 
classified under four heads, viz., (1) khari-pani, (2) khari, (8) pani, 
and (4) ordinary. A/dlsamdan lind was classified under the same 
four heads, and so was (dri land; while a land and derchhé land - 
were each subdivided ito two classes, khari and ordinary. 

The system of assessment of rents in Sambalpur is entimly System 


different to that followed in other parts of Bengal, This system, at te 


which was introduced at the settlement of 1885-89, and has been 


. 











"’ adopted mufa’is mutandis in other settlements in ‘the Central 


Provinces, is described in detail in the settlement reports, but 
briefly its main features are as follows. Its chief principle is 
that the rental of the previous settlement being taken as a 
standard, enhancements are based on the inorease in the prices 
of produce or extension of cultivation according to a general 
rate previously determined. The setilement is preceded by an 
accurate padastral survey and a detailed record for each field in 


_ the village of tenures, rent and character of oultivation. Besides 
_ this, a list is drawn up for every field showing its position 
 nosording to the irrigation or drainage it receives and according 
- to its productive capacity. The comparative valne of the various 
soils having been ascertained, the result is recordedein (erms of a 


common unit known as the ‘soil-unit.’ The incidence of the 





Ox on this unit in each village is then checked by a com- 
the incidence in other villages and by an examination 


of past enhancements “and the rise of prices; and on theie 


_ considerations is based a standard unit for each group of villages, 


amet nen mottos te each village according to local 
stances ; and when the village unit is applied to the various 
; iigewebe eect subarea oF the result 


: pr ens, ts hole Sr the grog of hldings, the 


er iby demanded. This is modified, 

Y g with reference to the present 
ae circumstances ; but the rent already 

5 is n lowered at the time of revision merely 

8 of crys The system, which i is © 
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The custom of paying rents in kind is of no importance - iy 4 
Sambalpur, as the polioy of Government has been to 
commute all suéh rents into cash. Produce rents ‘however, ¥ 
paid by sub-tenants under what is known as the //dge! system, a 
under which half the gross produce is handed over to the lessor. ~ 
Usually the lessor provides half the seed required for cultivation 
and pays the full rent of the holding, while the lessee uses his 
own bullocks and bears the cost of cultivation. When the crop is 

. reaped, the gross produce is divided in equal shares, 


og day At the settlement of 1885-89, a survey and land valuation 
pam. Were carried out only in the Chandarpur-Padampur ¢4 wks and 


- 












. the method of assessment followed in the open. B 


nat al sae: 


a~ 4 


the Malkharodg jagir, which have now been transferred to the 
Gentral Provinges. In the zamindiris no regular settlement of 
tenants’ rent& was undertaken, but the reuts actually paid for the 
land under cultivation were accurately ascertained, and in most 
cases where produce rents existed, they were commuted into cash. © 


* 















rents, At the settlement recently concluded the rents were fully 
revised iu three differont ways. (1) In the case of the zamin- 
daris in the Bargarh plain, viz., Burpali, Bijepur, Ghes, Bheran, 
Kharsal, Pahirsirgira, Mandomahal ond Patkulanda, the hhatea 
sysiem of land valuation and assessment was applied, as these - 
estates lie in or close to the open plain and are almost as closely» 
cultivated as tho neighbouring shd/sa tracts, The result was to \ 
raise the rent rate from 3 annas 10 pies to 5 annas per acre. * . 
(2 and 3) In the Borasimbar estate two different methods of 
assessment were adopted. In the eastern portion lying in the $ 
Ang valley, which is well cultivated, a method of assessment based — 
on a simple scale of classes and valuos was employed. «In fie more is 
backward and remote villages a summary settlement was made. « q 
lt was decided that no elaborate ciaseifloation of the land_ of ) 
tenants should be undertaken, that existing rents for old land 
should be accurately ascertained but not enhanced, and that wr 
on land newly broken since the completion of the strvey 
“new rents be imposed, caloulated at the average acre sep 
being paid in each village. The result gras an average & 
of only 2 annas per acrefor the tenancy area, | ta 

In the seven zamindaris of the Sambalpur tahst’, ee Kola- 
bira, Rampur, Rajpur, Kodabaga, Machida, Laird and = > 
pimbar was adopted, and the produce 18 were 
commuted, the average rent rate ae tre neat a a 
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Wag 4 whether for “ied o 
i * Oa i in Kind. ‘The village blackamith is pafd a dambi* 
ie ‘of rice for mending » plough-share or preparing a sickle, and 
_ the same quantity of paddy for sharpening four plough-shares. 
ra ‘The washerman is given, a khandi* of paddy in the oaso of 
gach adult and 10 tambis for each boy or girl as his yearly 
r wage, besides food on the days when he is given clothes to 
w wash, and special fees on births, deaths and marriages, The 
barber is similarly remunerated in kind, getting one shandi of 
paddy per annum for a man and 10 ¢ém/is for an womarried 
boy. In some cases, however, these village servants hold service 
Jands: Carpenters are very few in number, the ryots usually 
doing their own rough wood-work themselves or getting it done 
by their farm labourers. Even in the town of Sambalpur there 
are not more than a dozen carpenters : and they have little skill 
or training. Unskilled labour is, as a rule, an@field labour 
invariably, paid in kind, the wages being so many of the small 
tdmbis equivalent to 15 chittacks. 

Owing to the rise of the prige of rice, the wages of an ordi- 
nary day-labourer have risen from 2 aunas to 24 annas a day; 
and in 1908, owing to the further rise in the price of food-grains, 
thé wages of adult labourers increased to 3 annas per diem. 

_ Professional diggers roceive 2} annas a day, which is also the 
. daily Wage paid to road coolies working in the town of Sambal- 
» pur and its vicinity. ‘Tho Kuris, however, seldom work as coolies 
paid by the day, but generally undertake earthwork on contract 
| 2 rate of 420 to 480 cubic fect por rupee, Formerly, when 
food-grains were cheap, they used to be paid in grain, receiving 

i ndi of paddy (calculated on the scale of dbhuti ‘ambis) instead 
arora in cash. Now, the price of grain has risen so much, 
tun wo would Lae pay the owner of the land to give wages 
- hg nse! for earth-wor 
- ioultural Iabourere are of two kinds, the bhutidr or day- 
and the guti or farm servant. The b/ui/ar is paid at 
0 of 14 tdmbia. for.an ordinary spell (6e/) of labour, but 
harvest labour and 5 fdmbis overtime 


















ing ‘The def is a half day's spell during 
ator the condition of the plough-cattle is 
at be worked, at least in the hot weather, 
ta tinge. And il the ploughman 
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*. ; usually svat for one spell ae, Wonien, who are usually 
pe employed én transplanting and weeding, also*work only in’ the~ x 
- morning. At harvest time, however, and for all work for which 
oxen are not required the field labourer works both morning and = 
NY Bek his full day’s wage Deas equal to about it seers of = * 
husk a 
The above is an utilitarian exclasatinn of the am Fe which 
the villagers themselves base on religious grounds. As mentioned” 
in Chapter III, a pasa called Aadobisti (kado varishia) is per | 
formed by the villagers during the menth of Sraban, at which 
offerings are made to the Gram Devata. After this ceremony 
the labourers work in the fields both morning and evening. 
Before it is performed, no field labourer will work after he has 
taken his midday meal, but he can work for the whole day 
if he is content to forego that meat. 
Farm s@vants, called gutis, are generally hired by the year 
and receive a monthly wage of three kAhandis of paddy, te., 
56} seers, and also a bonus at harvest time of 3 purugs of paddy, © 
i.e. 450 seers, Inthe case of an old and trusted farm-servant, 
it is usual for his master to allow him, instead of this bonus, the’ 
cultivation of two plots of land, in the uplands and lowlands, with 
an area of about one acre, As he is allowed tq use his mastér's a 
cattle, this privilege adds considerably to his annual earnings, 
which. are frequently sufficient to allow him to acquire smal] 
plots of tenancy lands in his own right. The guti also has a 
number of other emoluments. In the hot weather his nes 
presents him with a cloth to protect his head from the 
On special occasions, such as a birth, death or marriage, he i is is 
entitled to receive a loan of from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10, which is AA 
free of interest and is deducted from his harvest bonus, If “A 
sugarcane, pulses or oil-seeds are grown, he is allowed a small \ 
%, quantity from each crop in addition to his rice-land boaters ~ 2 
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+f If he threshes on moonlight nights at harvest time, he is. 
af an overtime wage at the end of threshing, the occasion aA 
re socalled kaldchordni, i.e, the leaving of the threshing iden AS 
' ._ the end of the harvest too the last load—a specially heavy one— le 


“Gs ‘his, if he can stagger with it to his own: threshold without 








falling. Ties lade yroclite ven et eo a villag es 4 
the gutis get a bundle each, in others one between et 
The overtime wage above mentioned: paneer? h grain 


blown off with the husks during wi besides | hula 
oe te igre full of paddy per sree! Rng sedation 
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gales ‘a madan,- For threshing one mddan at least three mon 

| Paps ssayebied to work alternately, each for about three hours, 

from 9 P P.M, till early morning. - After daybreak all three work 

© togéther. Tf, however, a cultivator has more than three tield 
servants, they all attend and divide the night’s work between 
them. To thresh a mddan of paddy, 8 to 10 bullocks are 

_ © required, and these are driven by each man for about 8 hours at . 
4 atime. Atsunrise all the straw is carefully removed, and the 

grain is stacked round the pole in the centre of the threshin 

| floor. Then winnowing begins, the grain being allowed to 

i _ fall from the sap or winnowing-fan and then fanned. After 






the winnowing is over—a task which takes 3 men about 6 hours 

for one mddan—all the husks are collected and are further 

winnowed by the field servants. ‘T'he husks yield about 25 /ambis 

_ of paddy per madan, and this quantity is the perquisite of the 

_. ‘field servants. It is further supplemented by one sp of paddy 

per mdadan, is., about 5 tambis. The latter allowance is called 

lidkhia, and the former po/. Thus, for each mddan the field 

. servants receive about 30 fémbis of paddy per night. The wives 

S of the gutis are bound to /ip the threshing floor after every third 

threshing, i.c., plaster it afresh with eowdung and earth, For 

i this work they get no wages, and if they refuse to work, their 
at husbands forfeit half the allowance of*po/. It is obvious that . 

_ the larger the number of field servants, the smaller are.their 

\ earnings for overtime work, but they can make more if the out- 

‘ turn of paddy is large. Speaking generally, it may be estimated 

that the average wage for overtime work is 5 tambis per head 

7. a night. Occasionally the amount is fixed by contract, the usual 

A-3" rate being 2 Ahandis per annum for each guti 
ah a engaging a guli, it is a common prattice to give him a 
as earnest money, which he has to pay back witheut , 

“intre when his service is over. If, however, he throws up 

» situation, interest is charged at 50 per cent. ; and this has 

epee of rendering the service of most most guis practically 









i “OE i “ ros of labourer is known as a kuthia, i.¢., a boy : 
7 Ss 






who.is not equal es mnch work as a full-grown | 
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obvious that, without previous exerlion, there could be no acoumu- 





of the railway, the prices of b ntrieliaga produce civ been, 
doubled. Twenty years ago, the price of rice in Sambalpur town ~iq 


- frequently fell to 40 amd 50 seers over a year’s average, and) , 


in outlying villages it could be had at 80 seers, Three | 
ago it was reported that in Sambalpur the price never fell below - 
20 seers, that the lowest rate in the villages was 25 seers, while the © 
average price in the Bargarh market was usually 2 seers cheaper 
than in Sambalpur. , Since then the price has risen to 12 seers 
at Sambalpur and 15 seers in the interior; whilo in 1908, owing 3 
(o a short crop locally and a heavy demand from outside, rice _ 
has been selling st about 8 seers per rupee in Sambalpur | 
and 9 seers at Bargarh. The same upward tendency is equally 
marked in the case of other products. or example, the price of 
til before railway export became possible was seldom less than- 
20 seers. In ‘1887, it was reported that the average rate was 
17 seers, Whereas the average for the 10 years ending 19()1-02 
was 11 seers. The wholesale price of pulses has similarly risen — 
from 24 to 12 seers, and the price of gur from 15 to 18 seers, . 
Mr. Nethersole, writing in 1887, gave the following sketch 
of the material condition of the people. ‘ Under normal son- 
ditions far more rice is produced than is required for the food 
of the population, and any ono who chooses {@ work hard has _ 
hitherto had little difficulty in maintaining himself and his — 
family in relative comfort. Rica, which is the staple food; ’ 
has been ordinarily very cheap, and a few days’ labour | 
been sufficient to earn a stock of food for a much longer per \G 
The people are by nature indolent, and are weil sonbens) ‘to 
remain idle, except at certain seasons of the year when they know | 
they must sow ge transplant their rice, and to make but dittle “ 
effort to improve Their land in the intervals. The \people of the 
district generally, though capable of steady and sustained a 
and of forming habits of frugality, are not naturally indlined 
thereto, and I believe this is to a great extent because the food aN \ 
supply has hitherto been, as a rule, so plentiful and vasily posites 
that they have not been forced to exert -thernselves. ‘It is i "| 
mpi 
lation of capital 3 in the Garden of Eden itself.” At the be ne 
time, he was of: opinion that probably more than half one 
cultivators were more or less in debt, but under normal o 
tions there was not widespread poverty, or distreas Gia of u ate 
character among them. , 
In some respects there has been little change duri 4 3 
last 20 yoars, for the coal om miss one Yr re y 10 rts: ‘ " trait 
BE tage othe. ‘people. of | alpur, espe 
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low PTTL es er They youll mathe spend — 
he ey in collecting food in the jungle than in working in the 
field ; and, if they earn. a little money, their chief desire is to 
Sa eit: idle until they have spent it.” Among the more advanced 
-_ eultivators, however, signal changes are noticeable, which are 
described as follows by Mr. Dewar, who carried ont the settle- 
| ores ment of 1906. ; 
=" “ Descriptions given by Mr. Nethersole represent the Sambal- 
pur cultivator as an indolent person living with much simple 
nf comfort in patriarchal village communities. No man was rich 
2) except in grain, and no man was distressingly poor because the 
i food-supply was cheap and abundant. The opening of, railway 
oommunication has changed these conditions. The increased 
cost of food has enlorced greater industry on the labourer and 
' the poorer cultivator, and the opporiunity of trade and profit 
has tempted the richer and more industrious to greater effort. 
_ Phe demand for land has become keener, and its cultivation 
, closer and better, With this progress there has come some 
' gradual breaking up of the communal life, and in a few cages ; 
-an undesirable accumulation of land and of capital in the hands * 
of money-lenders, But the essential purposes of village life 
§ are still well served, and even the money-lenders are still 
__ agriculturists. The main result hitherto of the stirring up of 
individual competition has been the establishment of a very  ~ 
| class of substantial cultivators, by habit thrifty and 
ions, with adequate holdings, good stock, and savings 
sufficient to allow of independent improvement and extension. 
The distinction between such men and the lower elass of semi- 
mh abo inals with debts and small holdings is much more’ clearly 
“ " than formerly, At the last settlemerft Mr. Nethersole 
- noted the gulf fixed between the gaontids and the ryots, But 
Where’ kre now three distinot classes above the rank of labourer, 
+f “ead class ot the ryots is not far below the landlords 
Ne 
(25 in prosperity, . 
h, wae standard — of comfort has not conspicuously altered. 
Ry. 4 Th - food, Verge and elothing of the average villager are . 
\) Tene the same now as in 1888. There has been no 
as tx an of oath j J on, religions or domestic festivals, But when 
| |e vi N= been the refusal of luxury 
The people themselves, when asked to 
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ee, Ace more tiled roofs and brick walls in the villages and bigger — 
( gardens, and more women are able to wear silver and. Te 

ornaments. To this I may add that the old comfortable standard — 
be has been extended over considefable tracts formerly held by — 
| aboriginals living poorly in leaf huts, and that hundreds of — 


~ 


re villages have substantially. added to their health unl comfort - 
ar by building special drinking tanks.” 
aig The most important. of the different classes which make up 


the community are the feudal zamindirs. Some,’ however, of — 
the estates are much too small to support a landlord in any — 
dignity, and their Gond zamindars are of much less im ce 
than many gaontids in the khd/sa; while two of the larger estates, 
6 viz., Barpali and Kolabira, as well ag Laira and Gath Loisingh, — 
are, owing to the indebtedness of their owners, under the manage- 
ment of the Court of Wards. The Rajput, Gond and Binjhal 
chiefs of fighting and freebooting lineage have been slow to turn 
to the pursuits of peace, They are handicapped by the neoassity, 
real or supposed, of maintaining the remnants of an ancient 
dignity. In the past their management has usually been careless 
and often short-sighted, and if has been the policy of Gort | 
ment to resume from them, on payment of compensation, ag many, - 
, as possible of their powers of internal management. Ne 
Re tpeucts, The ryots are on the whole well-to-do, for, exclusive of small’™ 
| plots held as gardens, the average tenancy holding is now at 
i 13 acres in extent, while in the zamindaris, where land is 
| closely cultivated and joint families moro common, the average 
’ area is 19 acres, This prosperity is largely due to the lightness © 
f of the rental, for the average rent paid i is only about Re#3-8, 
”’ Altogether 9 per ‘cent. (12 per cent. in the khalea and 5} per) 
pet cent. in the zamindaris) are well-to-do tenants, who have 0 
le * holdings, even when they are not also proprietors. The 3 
f _ important’ members of this class are the gaontias, whose ‘ona 
* farms usually consist of the best land of each village and are 
, held rent-free. Enquiry has shewn that 83 per pases om ti 
“ ¥ either affluent or entirely free from debt, A few, howeve 
heavily indebted, mostly Brahmans who have multip! din 
| gumbers and subdivided their original Seats witbout a | 
_.__ to them. 
‘ The second class of ,ryots incl the side 
many of whom have recently aan 
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<< Dias ace cofidieablly, wollo®, having debts but no mortguge on 
or any particular risk of losing their holdings. They account 
fos another-40 per cont. of the tenants, and include those semi- 
he i , who have failed to extend their holdings since the 
i~ - last settlement, but are content to carry on with small stock and 
a moderate debts. The holding of a ryot of this class averages 


94 acres in Bargarh and 7 acres in Sambalpur fa/sid, His 
money debt averages Rs. 17 and his grain debt 23 purugs, worth 
about Rs, 13, As the market value of his land alone is seldom» 
«less than Rs, 100, he is sufficiently solvent, but he has little 
x - margin for the accidents of famine, cattle-disease, or deaths in 
~ his family. The last class includes those tenants who are in | 
reduced circumstances, who have become deeply indebted, or who \, 
- ~~ have mortgaged their holdings, as well as those who live from 
hand to mouth, such as Gonds or ryots without bullocks, who have 
* the same status as day-labourers. This class accounts for 11 per . 
' cent, of the tenants and includes most of the real aboriginals, 
whose holdings are insufficient to provide a full livelihood and 
who eke out cultivation by collecting forest produce. They are 
, distinctly poor, seldom cultivate more than 5 acres of land, 
t and usually huve ‘no cattle of their own; while their land is 
: continually liable to absorption in larger holdings The Kols 
) Oraons, however, are as a class usually free from debt. 
te regards the labouring classes, the earnings of a farm-servant Labourers 
or gufi are estimated at Rs, 63-12 per annum, viz., 3 khandis 
of paddy worth Rs. 3a month or Rs. 36 per anfiam, 3 3 puruge 
of paddy per annum valued at Ks. 24, the perquisites of pol 
| liakhid, already explained, which are equivalent to about 
ry. dis or Rs. 3, and one dhoti costing 12 annas. His income 
wever, slemented by the earnings of his womenfolk, 
bd well as by a dhe other allowances already mentioned. As 
r A the ordinary day-labourer, it was stated, as the result of 
es made at the time of the last settlement, that “the * 
These hat hear gt egal 2-8 per , 
¥ panes ey to by a hoe who, “ 
ides being @ seasons planting, : 
eding anil har nee) Igetowotel make good earnings in the = 
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| vied Sf SAMBALPUR, Se 
.- Ord Waesaa's Bay, 0 ebout Re. 5 a month. But any saving is 
impossible, and in a year of orop-failure the labouring class, > 





an supported fur a few months by scanty harvest earnings and by 
fhe tice-husking of the women, falls into destitution, by Tanutry. 


’ ee They get but little work to do in the cane harvest, but profit by. 
ie the fall of the mahua flowers in February and March,” 
,? . The day-labourer’s position has improved even in the short | 


time which has elapsed since the above remarks were recorded, — 

for he has been able to hold out fora rise of wages. His wages 

have now risen to 3 annas a day or Rs.Sa month; anditis  . 

: noticeable that, though recently (in 1907-08) there was a short) . 
crop and prices rose higher than ever, there was no actual desti- 
tution. Possibly one reason for the lack of destitution is that 
the high prices were due more to the deman1 from outside than 
to the failure of crops, so that those who had paddy were able to 
make large profits and employ labour during the hot weather. 

Supply of | Regarding the supply of labour, Mr, Foley remarks as follows 
labour” in his Report on Labour in Bengal (1906). “The only emigra- 

tion from the district is to Aesam, and this emigration is falling 
off ; the figures for 1902-03 peing 7,712, which fell to 1,354 and 
853 in the two following years.* There is no temporary emigra- 

’ tion from the district in the off season, The district is mere 
prosperous than the districts further east, wages have risen, the: na 
cultivated area is increasing, and there is no reason why any one — 
should emigrate from the district. The most numerons caste ia 
that of the Gandas, a caste of weavers, but who do a good deal 4 
of thieving. ‘They are, however, classed high as excell 















r workers in the tea gardens) The District Officers would be } cf 
e if as many Gandas as possible could be induced to emigrate, but N 
‘ it is difficult to move them. They are of good-physique and 


ss _ might do for dock work if they were given lines ; also for co ly 
if they were recruited in the right way, a small body of men fi 


Wt being induced to go, and then used as sardar ‘to recruit ‘0 wh | 
y © Tho people are probably too jungly for mills, = eee 
ae Wel Sambalpur does not appear a promising district from lich to 
i obtain labour, and considering the difficulties : “ = 
fa > bis tea garden labour, it should, i be iat e by 
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(i) < “industries other than tea ” 
' Bho Stag The following account of ton tes m tea 
“ t gardens is quoted from au Ap : to fi he Asam | 
y - Labour Enquiry Committee (1906). « “Ty ota. pale a 

me number of Gandas, _who are a. arora, and 
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78 é > eels E Bap HP: aN pe RENTS, Pas i 3g aye . 
eae, if Ry 3 cue ee oe ene heh? ee 
cm hy ay-la Ae ye °Gs thieving: i ‘They are said to 1 | 
ia > good nbourers. on a tea garden. A difficulty has of late arisen 
‘si ma 7 ae Sosa ‘as professional thieves went up to Assamin = 
San t down as gardén sardars, _ Unider cover of their 
3 they were able to escape molestation in 
| m house-breaking and petty thefts. The district 
_ futhorities refuse countersignature of sardars’ certificates in the 
; RE -ease of men who have been convicted of theft, aud suspected 

:: ae characters are liable to supervision «by the police. This has 
Tsang with recruitment. The Gandis are kept- under strict 9 

control by the village headmen ; until recently it was the practice — 
; a roll-call to be taken in every village each night to see that — 
i er “a5 Gindas were not out on the loose. Their lot isnota happy . 
one, yet they have of late shown no indication to move from the | 

vest district. Something might be done if a garden manager took by 
re € down a number of Gindas who had been some time in Assam, 
An ‘+ and through them offered to settle families who might be got to 
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emigrate on rice land. The district authorities would be likely |” ‘| 
ate to help, as the Ganda is not a-man who would be missed. The 
eae of _ Tooal missionaries might also assist ; they are keenly alive to the | 


rere of the watch and ward kept over the Gandas in the 
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aye th suniaial impression is that-very little emigration is to be 
ected from Sambalpur. The district has not suffered much 
famine ; there is a good deal of land available for cultivation 
both in British territory and the stitrounding Native States; 
and ‘a sottlement of the district has just heen completed, so that 
considerable extension of cultivation is likely to take place. 
ul labour is in great demand und is done largely by 
papell ryot. The landless labourer is not much in evidence. 
jheen no movement from the district for outside #ork, 
| Coe porous condition of the district there i is very 
~ 2 ehit Auber the stay-at-home inhabitant of Sambalpur, 
a vanes ver 6 the Ganda can be induced to escape from the 
ye Ey “Sur onload gal 
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- CHARTER IX. | 


OCCUPATIONS, MANUPACTURES AND TRADE, 


“inthe Ar the census of 1901 it was ascertained that no less than: : 
ae 77:7 per cont. of the population of the district, as then — 
tural. Soustituted,* were supported by agriculture. P?actically all the* — 
clusses. castes have some connection or other with land, but approved " 
members of the Hindu social system, such as Brahmans, cat 
. Yelis and Malis, form a full half of the tenantry and hold much — 
more than half the land. Of the others, at least half are semi- 
| aboriginals, such as Savaras, or, 8 they are called locally, Saharas, 
"" who have settled down to steady agriculture; but most of 
Binjhals, Khonds (Kandhs), Gonds, Gandis and Kisfins sti 
exhibit aboriginal propensities, The number of field labourers, — 
whether ordinary day-labourers or farm servants, is noticeably _ 
large, representing nearly a quarter of those supported pa 
agriculture. The proportion of women among the former is 
4: also very marked, 60,000 women being returned as field-la P-- 
as compared with 18,000 men—a fact which tends to shew that \ 
-. the main supply of day-labour is drawn from the ranks of the \ 
nv small cultivators. 
Indus: The industrial classes are neither numerous nor important, | 
yeial with the exception of cloth-weavers, such as Koshtas, mo, eel j 
—-— andygtandas, and workers in metal, such as Lohars, 
Wr5 » Kansaris and Sonirs. ‘There is also a noticeable absence’ ae 
certain classes of artisans common in other districts, such as shoe- 
nd makers, leather-workers and carpenters, Shoes are pete: 
hy; used, because the <a of the soil obviates the 
them, and also because ous sentimen is strong’; 
oi hich leather may be put by the toatiaad are consequer oy 
~~ « few. Practically, all hides are exported in a raw state, ax bi 
/-» shoes worn by the well-to-do are imported, _ 
is not a village industry, as in other parts of | ) 
Awe Sa? mate idle ako trlning. Tithe a dozen ca 
wt. they have little or training Intel 8 
| , sabocsee will do ott she ieee ee or ener 
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Wome constitute the majority not only of the field-labourers, ee | 
am also of the retail merchants, It is the usual practice for the“ 
_ wives and relatives of farm-labourers and cultivators to buy up | 
* grain in small quantiti¢s, husk it at home, and sell it at the weekly 
en, markets. At these markets grain, cloths, vogetables, 
‘Sweets, firewood, salt, spices, tobaceo, oil, trinkets and cattle ore 
sold and bought; and almost all the trading, except in cattle, 
is done by women, young and old. The wholesale grain-dealers ‘ 
are local Brahmans, Cutchi Muhammadans and Marwiaris, who 7 
buy grain and sell imported cotton thread, salt, tobacco, kerosene i, - | 
oil and cloth. The Ontchi trader is usually a temporary visitor, 
coming at harvest time to buy the cultivators’ grain, and leaving 
~ the district inthe spring. He is a pioneer,in trade and penetrates 
__ to the remotest tracts, but though he {s much in evidence at 
_ the village markets, he does not now command the bulk of fhe a! 
grain trade. His capital is usually small, and he is content with eeu) 
quick returns and small profits. Many Cutchis, however, have 
. now settled permanently at Sambalpur, Jharsagura, Lobela and 
_ Padampur with their families, and like the Marwaris carry on 
trade throughout the year. Most of those Cutchi settlers are 
contractors for the minor produce of the zamindari forests, es 


| maliné, lac, myrobalans, etc. * 


‘The number of setfled Marwari traders in Sambalpur town, 
 Jharsagura, and the larger villages, has also increased greatly of 
late years, their numbers rising from 1,223 to 2,867 between 1891 
: 1901. They do business wholesale, buying from Brahman 
or from their regular clients in the villages, and they 
void the cheating to which the Outehi is subjected hy giving out 
” grain to be hulled by women who are in their regular employ. 

1 The industries and manufactures of the district are not of any Maxtrac- 
en. importance, consisting of small hand industries carried on *“*** 
by Village artisans in order to supply the simple needs of the 3 
gers. With the Seiption of silk fabrics and stone work, 
of the mann wticles are exported, and most of the 
lucts mere ri ly local demand. The following is a 
tof the principal industries, 

wena has been the principal industry of Silk 
e laat half century. Pg Sie: who visited meer lnge 

maving industry bas been compiled muinly from 
is the Silk Fabrice o the Central Provinces (1901) 
aso 5 ainsi” Slate "4 sestikrs 
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ii Sambalpur i in 1855, foand that tusser silk war maindacture’ba7} 

a great extent, the fabrics being used locally and alao exported, 

pw’ In 1864 the Deputy Commissioner, Major Oumberlege, reported 
ite that five large villagos or towns were ocoupied in ering tugser, 
and in each, at the very lowest computation, 1,000 thdas or | 
pieves were produced annually, The culture of the) tusser silk 9 
worm was carried on in almost every jungle village, and at least ie 
‘7; million cocoons were produced. Only one-third of the cloth — 
remained in the district, the reat being exported to Cuttack, 
Ganjam and Berhampore, and alsu to Raipur and Bilaspur ; 
and. it is clear that the industry was then in a flourishing © 
condition. Again, in 1876 it was reported that Sambalpur was 
more advanced than other districts of the Central Provinces 
both in the quality of the cocoons exported, and in the work- | 
manship of the cloth produced by its weavers. The export of 
manufactured tusser had apparently fallen off, but half of the  ~ 
codoons produced were sent out to Ganjim, Cuttack, Raipur 
and Bilaspur. 

Since that time the industry “hay declined still further, the 
local supply of tusser cocoons having decreased in quantity, 
degenerated in quality, and risen in price. The closer conserva- 
tion of Government forests, the clearing of village forests, whioh — 
were most convenievt to the rearers, unfavourable seasons, and 
lack of care and capital on the part of the breeders are | anid’ Ls, a) 
to have contributed to this result. For the rearing of nt 
worms differs widely from the rearing of the ordinary silk-wofm, 
in that the latter is a domesticated insect, whereas the tussér 
worm thrives best when in the jungle. Not being able to have.) 
aovess to forests, the rearers have not renewed their stock of — SH 
cocoons from wild seed. Consequently, deterioration has set in, 
diseases, such as grasserie, have become common, and the cocoons e 
do not coutain as much silk as formerly. Even as long ago jas | 
|: 1892, the rearing of the tusser worm in Government and ee) ‘i 

guzdri forests had practically ceased. It was then seers af 
the cocoon rearers had migrated to Feudatory § ‘ 
. although taxed, they were at least given strips of forest, a ad hat bie 
ss » the weavers drew their supplies of cocoons only from those & | 
oy ~ and from the zamindaris, This ie qxeptly te candi ots —— 
| which still exists, except that the weavers now have tog et 
_ 
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ms eee taken a igrtbetaase as secondary occupation for 
“the. slack season, and many have given up tusser Weaving 
alt On the other hand, they find sk difficulty in dis- 
ee of as much cloth as they can weave. The quantity, 
f i oe not large, and it is significant of the decline of the 
/) industry that; some years ago, when an English firm established 
an agent in Sambalpur to buy up cocoons and tusser silk for 
export, the enterprise proved efailure, “In Sambalpur, ” wrote 
- Mr. N. G. Mukerji in 1905, “the cocoon-rearing industry is 
ey. almost dead, The worms nearly ull die off from disease, and 
_ eocoon-rearing is no longer worth doing. The rearers use their 
~ home-grown coceons for seed, and I attribute the bad result to 
; M this.” Another reason for the decline in cocoon-rearing is pro- 
bably that the people who cultivate the land do not cultivate 
A tusser, and consequently cut down dean (or sa/dy) trees when 
* dlearing for cultivation, That tree is quite as common in 
| Sambalpur as in Singhbhiim, but the Hos, who rear tusser coceons 
, in the latter district, leave a large number standing when they 
‘clear waste land, whereasin Sambalpur the Gandas, who rear 
i. the tusser worm, are as a rule not cultivators, while the regular 
cultivating clagges will not engage in cocoon-rearing. 
4 Serioultural experiments. have so far been unsuccessful. 
‘Some were made in 1869, but the conclusion drawn was that 
‘the complete domestication of the tusser-worm would cost so 
meh as to leave no profit for the produce. In 1876 the Deputy 
- Wommissioner conducted still more careful experiments, but it 
was found that domestication could not pay in competition with 
native methods. In 1894 an attempt was made to 
troduce the eri worm into Sambalpur, but was also unsuccessful. 
xr. Mazumdar, Head-Master of the Sambalpur High School, 








bred a quantity of eri worms with very good results, and the 
i sebions were distributed among the schools of the district in 
= ope that this domesticated worm might be adopted, but the 
=. 3 Hagin no interest in this innovation. In 1904 Mr. N. G., 
i conducted an experiment in the Jharghati forest, in 
jo asoertain if “kilk-worms reared from wild seed would 
"arenas than thos grown from local home-grown seed 
ous rearers, but the experiment wasa failuro, 

3 , attended another experiment, instituted in the 
ms hovere the na ghee aoa he omg 
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Barpili. At the census of 1901 there was a population of 1,867_ 
Koshtas, but only 786 were returned as having oy yao - 
with the weaving industry. Many have given gens - 
altogether, many now weave partly in cotton, and hay wultivate.. 
land. Those who still fullow the industry tum out good’ cloths — 
and make fair profits. The fabrics are of good quality and. 
y ere usually ornamented with tasteful border; and fringes. 
Mr. N. G. Mukerji states, in fact, that “the intrinsic merits of the 
Sambalpur tusser cloths (dsolis, sdris and ‘hdus) axe very great. xX 
In quality the Sambalpur tusser excels Bengal tusser, and the 
/ skill of the Sambalpur spinners is greater than that of tusser-. 
spiniers of any other district. In lustre, in evenness of weaving, 
in neatness of design, the Barpali tusser of Sambalpur i is superior 
to all others, and it would be prized highly even in European Tt 
markets. Barpali being about 40 miles in the interior, of the 
Sambalpur district, the merits of this tusser are not so widel ly | 
known as they deserve to be.” Mz. Mukerji is no less eulogistio 
of tbe methods of reeling practised. saying that “the quantity ~~ 
turned out by an expert reeler comes up almost to what is tured 
out in European factories, and the quality of” the silk is very 
even.” 

The following is a more detailed account of the diffrent 
kinds of cloths woven in the locallooms. (1) Jlathds or 
and pachhudds are pisces worked in one length from 7} to 
yards long; a sori is usually 5 yards and a pachhuda 3 
long, but the whole is made in one piece and separated for ¥ 
The body of the cloth is undyed, but the bogders are were 
‘yellow and crimson patterns ; prices range from Re. 1 to Re, 1. 

\ per yard. Dhotis and pdchhudds are also woveh separately, 
. more cheaply, with only a narrow half-inch border. ‘The 
vary slightly from 387 to 42 inches, and the better cloths are. 
usually the broader. (2) Saris are sometimes dyed ai ny 
‘ the body of the cloth, but this does not look so well as the natura 
colour. There is invariably a coloured end or oe ut aa 
. | yard long, the prevailing colour of which is crimson, > crim- 
ua ¢ ‘gon avd yellow border is also invariable but occasionally bl 
\ effectively added to the pattern. ‘Lhe sav’ is usually 7 or 87 
long, and prices rise from Rs. 8 to Rs, 15— a) Pape to's 
‘ Fine work eS ee Lae nes 
2 feet broad and 8 yards long. | 
| a plain narrow crimson border; and State: i 
Th leet (4) bent: h 
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ty from 4 to. 8 ply, and the better kind is suitable for 

| ean wear, ‘The price ranges from 12 annas to Re. 1-8 per 
| peeks “1. Checked cloth is nothing else than plain cloth checko | 
out with narrow crimson or black lines. (6) Twilleis not a 


’ 


-. sdmmon article, but can bo made to order, It is undyed, is | 


very heavy and durable, but does nol keep the gloss of thiunor 
cloth. The price is Rs. 2 or Ra, 2-4 per yard. Dorders, 
usually not more than one inch broad, are introduced in the 
warp of cotton cloths. The tusser threads are usnally yellow. 
This looks effective when the colour of the cotton cloth is red 
or green. <A sdri 50 ornamented costs Kis, 2-12, 

The present state of thesindustry is described as follows in 
Mr. F. Dewar's Mouograph on the Silk Fubrics of the Central 
_-Provinees. “The western taist/ is the more important. Threo- 
_ fourths of the tusser woven there is bought up aud exported to 
' Ganjim. The local demand is frequently left unsatisfied, ‘The 

_. Weavers could make a far larger output if they had more raw 
| material ; and if the supply were regular end plentiful, the num, 
ber of tosser weavers could indefinitely increase. In the eastern 
- tahsil, which has railway communication, there are fewer weavers, 

ind they are still worse off. ‘The outturn of the fahsi/ in cocoons 

f is not large, and the bulk of it is at once exported to Kaipur, 

: _ «which has no cultivation of its own, and Bilaspur, where the 


-» Weaying industry i is advancing without being accompanied by | 


be advance in tusser cultivation. This competition tells on the 
price of cocoons, and the local variations are great. Ono Koshta, 
>| an agricultural labourer, told me —“TIt is only the richer people in 
our caste who weave tusser, My father used to do it, becwase in 
ant days cocoons were cheap. yt 
_ “A Koshta must buy up in November or Decomber enough 
| exivoons to last him for a year. That will be probably about 
©4600 cocoons i his work is to be regular. At the former rates 
_ this would men an expenditure of from Res. 80 to Rs.120. But, 
as “ie garsech ran from Ra: 5 to Re. 7 per thousand, hie stock 
ae 1 cost from ‘Res. 200 to Rs. 280. Few weavers can command 
a mohey arnt thé consequence is that at the proper 
on. buy only fo far as their money will go, and then 
‘sy obirigl of dloths, . bay cocoons again, if they are lucky 
1 to fing any seer with a stoék left in hand. In any 
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stock of tusser thread to be used in weaving narrow silk borders — Fe 
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7 to his cotton cloths.” i 
Cotton Cotton cloth of a coarse texture, but of considerable taste i aig T\)| 
weaving. colour arid variety of pattern, is also woven intarge quanti aA my 

. 4 imported tbread being used almost exclusively. It is generally 9 
5 worn by natives of the district in preference to. mill-woven eloth. 4 | 
Fine cotton cloths with coloured borders are woven by ie Tite 

a caste numbering 12,241 in 1901. The industry does u ay | 


appear to have been affected by the competition of imported — 
machine-made cloths, for practically all the Bhulib families still ~ 
weave, and many of them also have land. ‘There are probably - ‘ => 
two reasons for this survival of the. lecal industry. The Bhulit \ 
works for the well-to-do, and though his eustomers appreciate 
the lower price and lighter texture of the machine-made stuff, — 
they buy the better and dearer article because it wears muck - ~ 
’ onger, keeps its colour, and is in the end cheaper. The second 
reason is that imported cloths are not usially of the correct width ~ 
or length for women’s wear, and their borders cannot compare in . 
e appearance with the work of the Bhulia. sve a | 
i Coarse cotton cloths of the cheapest qualities are woven by =~ 
the Gandis; but they suffer greatly from the competition of. 
y the machine- loom, because their customers belong to the poorer 
classes, who buy what is cheapest, whether it wears well or noth (yy 
Many Gandas still own looms, though they are not able = 
keep them regularly at work. Imported thread from the Nagpary 
and Wardha mills is generally used, ‘The principal centres — 
oi the cotton weaving industry are reported to be Sambalpury, * 
Barpali, Remenda, Rampela, Rajpur, Bijepur, Talpatia, Dhéma, ~~ 
Bheran, Katapali (4 miles from Bargarh), a Chichendra eet ps, 













re Remenda. P - 
~~ Iron work. tron ores sre found in the hilly vetator on the borders Wir 
en) of the district, partioularly in the Borasambar, Kolabira, Lira, +) vi 






a4 Paharsirgirs, and Rampur zamindaris, and in the Barapabar hills. 
jz Some of them are of good quality, those in “the 
zamindaris, especially in Laira, being said to be | meee} to “those” 
of the Bargarh zamindaris. They are worked by indige a 
» \ methods only, and those methods are. meres imitive, The. . 
- following description given over 50 years’ ago r. Shorts stilts est 
holds good, no change of any kind pected ‘effected. 
the process for obtaining iron from the stone, no tes pis | 
smelted by means of charcoal. ~The furnace stands about 4 fe sie Sh 
height, and the with indie his cova eee Lome employed 
at cach furnace, two to work the bellows , petra : 
alt ’ a. ’ s ‘e : = bi v t vq wielinget }\ 
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